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EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP 


INCE the 1780’s at least, free, tax- 

supported education has been justi- 
fied, in part, on the ground that such 
education would help to make the 
people “the safe, as they are the ulti- 
mate, guardians of their own liberty.” 
As a principal means toward this end, 
Thomas Jefferson recommended the 
study of history. Today we adhere to 
the end, but we have broadened the 
means. With the broadening of the 
means, we have also proliferated our 
definitions of “citizenship” to include 
many desirabie ends—personal vir- 
tues, “group participation,” the “good 
ife’—in addition to, and, unfortu- 
nately, sometimes instead of, the cen- 
tral core of political behavior. To the 
focus upon the citizen as both subject 
and ruler we are recalled by William 
O. Penrose’s Freedom Is Ourselves, 
which was reviewed in the School Re- 
view last month. It is with the means 
of citizenship education current in our 


secondary education that these edi- 
torial comments are chiefly concerned. 


Through Political Education 


Since the end of World War II sev- 
eral significant projects which stressed 
education for political citizenship have 
been initiated: the Institute of Citi- 
zenship at Kansas State College; the 
Detroit Study; C. C. Peters’ “DAC” 
(democratic-action-centered) method; 
the work of Stuart Gerry Brown, T. V. 
Smith, and Roy A. Price at Syracuse 
University ; and, recently, the Citizen- 
ship Education Project centered at 
Teachers College, Columbia Universi- 
ty. Varying, as these do, in education- 
al points of view, they have all sought 
to analyze the problem of means more 
incisively, to discover and to develop 
better practices, and to disseminate 
useful practices. 

In the last area at least, the work 
of the Citizenship Education Project 
is probably most influential. Among 
its numerous good publications which 
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may be suggested for use in high- 
school government classes is the recent 
sixteen-page pamphlet, Political Par- 
ties and Presidential Nominations 
($0.30 each, 30 copies for $5.00) which 
supplements well the treatment of the 
less adequate textbooks and brings 
them all nearly up to date. 

For the social-studies teacher and 
the curriculum maker, a recent publi- 
cation of the Institute of Citizenship 
is recommended, Developing the Social 
Studies Curriculum for Citizenship 
Education: A Manual for Secondary 
School Social Studies Teachers. This 
handbook, prepared by Eldon G. 
Wheeler and published by the Kansas 
State College Press at Manhattan, 
Kansas, describes the current Kansas 
social-studies curriculum and suggests 
guiding principles and specific changes 
looking to its improvement. 

A recent work by Henry Harap, 
Social Living in the Curriculum 
(Nashville, Tennessee: George Pea- 
body College for Teachers. $1.00), de- 
scribes “the basic qualities and prac- 
tices of the ‘core’ ”’ which Professor 
Harap observed in action in class- 
rooms from Grade I through XII over 
the nation. The author’s comments 
call attention to the defects as well as 
to the merits of these progressive prac- 
tices in education for social living. 

Perhaps the organization which, 
over the past twenty years at least, 
has done the most for the improve- 
ment of American social education in 


the classroom, including education for © 


political citizenship, is the National 
Council for the Social Studies, the na- 
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tional professional organization of our 
social-studies teachers. One relatively 
inconspicuous but practically helpful 
part of their work has been the occa- 
sional publication of useful six- to 
eight-page bulletins in their “How To 
Do It” series. Three of these (Nos. 11- 
13) have appeared this year: “How 
To Locate Useful Government Publi- 
cations” by Stanley P. Wronski, 
“How To Conduct a Field Trip” by 
Edgar C. Bye, and “How To Utilize 
Community Resources” by Miller R. 
Collings. Even more helpful for those 
who can attend are the annual nation- 
al meetings at Thanksgiving time, this 
year in Dallas, Texas. There current 
citizenship-education projects, the so- 
cial education of the gifted student, 
teacher education in the social studies, 
and proposals for an articulated social- 
studies curriculum will be among the 
most significant topics discussed. In- 
formation about the Dallas meeting 
and copies of the bulletins cited above 
may be secured at $0.25 a copy from 
Merrill F. Hartshorn, executive sec- 
retary of the National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Although the writer has not yet 
seen the completed work, he is rea- 
sonably certain that the year-late 1951 
Yearbook of the National Council for 
the Social Studies, Education for Dem- 
ocratic Citizenship, will be of consider- 
able interest to educators generally. 
The volume begins with a chapter by 
Senator Estes Kefauver on the 
strengths and weaknesses of political 
democracy and ends with one by the 
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editor, Ryland W. Crary, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, on 
“Citizenship Education for a Con- 
tinuing Crisis” (a realistic if not a 
cheerful title). Other chapters analyze 
aspects of good citizenship, broadly 
defined, and discuss content, materi- 
als, methods, and evaluation at ele- 
mentary- and secondary-school levels. 

Bearing even more exclusively upon 
education for political citizenship is 
the special October issue of Social 
Education, prepared on the theme of 
“The Election Process.” As the editor, 
Lewis Paul Todd, writes: 

The subject is that of free men and how 
they go about the business of governing 
themselves. Through all the breadth and 
depth of human history, we will hunt in vain 
for a subject of larger significance. . . . The 
larger meaning jof the election process] lies 
in the values upon which the process has 


been built, not upon the mechanics by which 
it operates, important though they may be. 


In this issue Wilfred E. Binkley, of 
Ohio Northern University, discusses 
the issues of the 1952 political cam- 
paign. In other articles the excellent 
work in political education of the 
League of Women Voters is described, 
the activities of pressure groups are 
analyzed, the political party and the 
politician are defended, and the possi- 
bilities of party realignments are dis- 
cussed. Most helpful to teachers will 
be the accounts of what some good 
teachers have done at elementary- 
school, junior and senior high school, 
and junior-college levels, the latter de- 
scribing a very effective mock national 
nominating convention held at Syra- 
cuse University last spring. Social Ed- 
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ucation may also be obtained from the 
Washington office of the National 
Council for the Social Studies. 

Other recent materials which will 
interest and inform the high-school 
teacher of American government and, 
skilfully used, some of his students, in- 
clude the September issue of the An- 
nals of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science on the 
“Meaning of the 1952 Presidential 
Election.” The principal issues are 
identified in the first chapter; the re- 
maining twenty-one are organized 
about four topics: (1) the politics of 
peace, (2) the politics of economics, 
(3) the many-faceted Presidential of- 
fice, and (4) campaign mechanics. The 
discussion of the President as symbol, 
as legislator, and as administrator are 
especially enlightening. On a simpler 
level, the first of a series of filmstrips 
issued by the New York Times ($12.00 
for the series sold outright) describes 
the office of President in about fifty- 
five frames designed for use in all 
standard 35mm filmstrip projectors. 

The overwhelming importance of 
teaching a good high-school course in 
American government to all students 
is supported by a recent study of 
Thomas H. and Doris D. Reed, Pre- 
paring College Men and Women for 
Politics (New York 3: Citizenship 
Clearing House, Law Center, New 
York University). In this work the 
Reeds follow up their 1950 study of 
the inadequacies of the teaching of 
American government in our colleges 
and universities (Evaluation of Citizen- 
ship Training and Incentive in Ameri- 
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can Colleges and Universities). The 
current study has as its object “to 
suggest subject matter and methods 
which can be employed profitably in 
promoting better training for partici- 
pation in politics,” including activity 
in party affairs where the two-party 
system really exists. As a result of 
visits to classes, interviews with 
teachers, and the reading of course 
materials, the authors concluded that 
the greatest progress in this area had 
occurred in liberal arts colleges. 

The Reeds found, not surprisingly, 
that the major key to the improve- 
ment of the teaching of American gov- 
ernment is the improvement of the 
quality of teaching personnel. They 
criticize severely the common univer- 
sity practice of intrusting to graduate 
students the bulk of the actual in- 


struction in Freshman and Sophomore 
courses. Their strictures extend also to 
mature teachers in integrated social- 


science courses “the moment the 
course moves away from the discipline 
to which their lives have been devot- 
ed.”’ The authors stress the great value 
of field work in education for partici- 
pation and describe successful prac- 
tices at Wesleyan University, Syra- 
cuse University, University of Toledo, 
and a few other institutions. The Ap- 
pendix includes “suggested syllabi” 
for a junior-college course in American 
citizenship, for a part of an integrated 
social-science course, and for an ad- 
vanced course on American political 
parties. The Appendix also presents a 
set of instructions for field work de- 
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veloped at the University of Minne- 
sota. 

Another approach to citizenship ed- 
ucation in high schools which empha- 
sizes less the contemporary and the 
purely political and places more 
weight upon the ideological heritage is 
suggested by another recent publica- 
tion of the Citizenship Education 
Project, Premises of American Liberty. 
Here are stated, in capsule form, the 
guiding assumptions of the Project de- 
rived from “our Constitution, the 
Declaration of Independence, basic 
legislation, and major court deci- 
sions.” This approach through the use 
of “great originals” focused on “great 
issues” in American political and eco- 
nomic development has been highly 
successful on the junior-college level, 
and in a few high schools, where ade- 
quate resources of materials and per- 
sonnel have been available and stu- 
dents had learned to read well. 

In thinking through the implica- 
tions of the “American-premises” or 
‘“‘American-issues” approach to citi- 
zenship education, educational lead- 
ers will find informative, enlightening, 
and inspirational the address delivered 
a year ago by Harry D. Gideonse, 
president of Brooklyn College, to the 
Sixteenth Educational Conference of 
the Educational Records Bureau and 
the American Council on Education, 
which is included in a recent publica- 
tion, Education in a Period of National 
Preparedness, edited by Arthur E. 
Traxler (American Council on Educa- 
tion Studies, Vol. XVI. Series I, Re- 
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ports of Committees and Conferences, 
No. 53). There is a challenge in the 
very title, “Political Education: A 
Plea for Cultural Parochialism Prop- 
erly Defined.” The gist of President 
Gideonse’s discourse may be partially 
grasped by a thoughtful consideration 
of his own summary: 


Our political education is weak because 
we no longer understand our own tradition. 
As a result, our political behavior and our 
political education are rooted in a misconcep- 
tion of the nature of freedom as well as of 
men. We have drifted into a preoccupation 
with the contemporary and the secular which 
blinds our eyes to the stark fact that in the 
running tide of world and domestic affairs 
our moral anchors are dragging. A spurious 
pursuit of objectivity and “scientific meth- 
od” has dehydrated the experience of the 
race as we pass it on to our young people by 
eliminating or underemphasizing the great 
imponderables of human history—the irra- 
tional, the tragic, and the evil—because they 
are regarded as an expression of value judg- 
ments and they do not lend themselves to 
measurement. We end up with a collection of 
empty verbal shells, unrelated to experience, 
either our own or that of our ancestors, while 
our totalitarian adversaries kidnap our vo- 
cabulary, and officia! propagandists for the 
Voice of America develop stomach ulcers 
worrying about the conflict between historic 
reality and contemporary verbalizing... . 

America’s best political service to the 
world of nations today will be its own rededi- 
cation to the moral foundations of our liberty 
—a form of cultural parochialism that may 
serve as well today as it did in the days of 
George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, or 
Woodrow Wilson. 


Those of us who also regret the mut- 
ing of moral values in American social 
education will be stimulated to more 
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effective thought and action by this 
pioneer in social-science general edu- 
cation whose thinking is grounded, as 
almost every paragraph shows, reli- 
giously, in the Christian tradition and, 
politically, in that of Edmund Burke, 
James Madison, and Alexis de Tocque- 
ville. 


Through Economic Understanding 


Nowhere do a revitalization and a 
universalization in education for citi- 
zenship appear more needed than in 
the area concerned with “economic 
literacy.” In a fairly recent public- 
opinion poll only one-third of those 
who were asked under what economic 
system we live gave an answer which 
had a passable resemblance to “‘capi- 
talism,” and almost half replied, 
“Don’t know.” Fortunately, a few at- 
tempts to remedy this deplorable con- 
dition are in progress. 

Last summer twenty-three confer- 
ences on economic education were 
held under the auspices of the Joint 
Council on Economic Education, in 
which professional economists, so- 
cial-studies teachers, and school ad- 
ministrators co-operated. Floyd A. 
Bond and George L. Roehr gave an in- 
teresting account of one such confer- 
ence in a statement, “The Rediscovery 
of Economics,” appearing in the Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education 
last May. And the luncheon meeting 
at the NCSS Dallas convention will be 
devoted to economic education. 

Nearly 150 available films and film- 
strips are critically evaluated in some 
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detail in an excellent new Guide to 
Films in Economic Education (Wash- 
ington 6: Department of Audio-visual 
Instruction, National Education As- 
sociation. $1.00). Curriculum makers 
may get some help from two new pub- 
lications. One is an interesting and 
timely resource unit, The People versus 
Inflation, by George Katona and Jul- 
ian C. Aldrich and collaborators (sent 
to educators on request, within limits 
of the supply, by the Office of Public 
Information, Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C.). The sec- 
ond is Ralph E. McCoy’s “Tools for 
the Teacher,” a reprint from Educa- 
tion for April, 1952, of a bibliographi- 
cal article focused on the teaching of 
labor-management relations (Univer- 
sity of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XLIX, 
No. 79. Urbana, Illinois: Institute of 
Labor and Industrial Relations, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Free to Illinois resi- 
dents, $0.10 to others). 

The teaching of one aspect of the 
economic order in which the schools 
have for years taken a special interest 
—conservation of our natural re- 
sources—may well be enriched by the 
skilful adaptation to school use of 
Foundations for Growth and Security, 
the first to appear of the five-volume 
report, Resources for Freedom, of the 
President’s Materials Policy Commis- 
sion (Washington 25: Government 
Printing Office, $1.25). Although some 
of the assumptions of this Commission 
have been criticized, the probability is 
that in most cases they are as sound as 
such extrapolations to 1975 can be, 
and many of the numerous charts are 
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masterpieces of graphic representa- 
tion. The viewpoint of the Commis- 
sion on the basic problem of matching 
our relatively dwindling natural re- 
sources to our ever mounting rates of 
production of finished goods is well 
summarized in their conclusion: 


One thing seems certain about the mate- 
rials problem: it will persist. Its forms will 
alter; its severities may be controlled, and 
partial solutions will present themselves— 
but the forces that brought the problem into 
being will increase rather than diminish. The 
central fact seems unalterable: as industrial 
civilizations grow in complexity, they com- 
pound the demands made upon materials. 
. .. This Commission began its report with 
an expression of faith—faith in growth, in 
enterprise, in the future of freedom. It ends 
it with a reaffirmation: the materials problem 
may never be solved but it can be compen- 
sated. We will accomplish this, however, only 
if we recognize that as physical resources de- 
cline, the resources of ingenuity must rise up 
to serve mankind in their stead. . . . New so- 
cieties, new economies—such as ours was two 
centuries ago—can perhaps afford the luxury 
of drifting. Established societies and econo- 
mies have developed values we insist on pre- 
serving and so we are forced to take longer 
thoughts of the future. We are no longer va- 
grants on a continent, but established house- 
holders. 


Another aspect of conservation 
which comes immediately home to all 
teachers is that concerned with the 
management of individual income. 
Two excellent units for students are 
available free to educators in class- 
room quantities from the Educational 
Division of the Institute of Life In- 
surance (488 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22). Both were written, with the 
help of leading educators, for high- 
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school classes: the sixteen-page Mod- 
erns Make Money Behave for home- 
economics classes, and the thirty-two- 
page What Life Insurance Means for 
the social studies. A short “Teacher’s 
Guide” may be had on request. Sup- 
plementing this direct classroom aid, 
the Institute of Life Insurance, 
through the Committee on Family 
Financial Security Education, headed 
by Herold C. Hunt, general superin- 
tendent of the Chicago public schools, 
last summer set up four workshops 
which gave teachers from three to 
eight weeks’ intensive training in 
budgeting, life insurance, credit, bank- 
ing, and other phases of family eco- 
nomics. 


Through the Study of Contemporary 

Affairs 

One work which, if widely read and 
discussed, will arouse some debate 
among educators on the proper em- 
phases in citizenship education is 
America’s Greatest Challenge by Wal- 
ter E. Myer and Clay Coss (Washing- 
ton 6: Civic Education Service. $2.75). 
Part I is an urgent plea for what the 
authors consider a sound and thor- 
ough political education. Part IT con- 
tains a good annotated bibliography 
for use in the compulsory five-day-a- 
week course in contemporary affairs 
which they recommend for every stu- 
dent from the beginning of the junior 
high school “for five to ten years, de- 
pending upon how long he remains in 
schools.” The authors consider the 
end so vital and the need so great that 
the time for such a sequence should be 
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obtained, if necessary, by the elimina- 
tion of other subjects. Such classes 
should, the authors believe, be con- 
ducted as a separate course in the cur- 
riculum in which the instructor “ab- 
stains from taking part in the discus- 
sion of controversial issues.” 

With the end envisaged, a more 
thorough and a universal political edu- 
cation, this editorial writer is in hearty 
agreement. I am much less sure that 
the proposal looks to the best means 
possible to achieve the end. Certainly 
the teaching would have to be more 
systematic and more penetrating than 
much which goes on in the now-tradi- 
tional one-day-a-week current-events 
work. My own experience in 1926 as 
an apprentice teacher of such a course, 
taught to an able group of high-school 
Seniors as an elective for a semester, 
led me to conclude that the use of 
current-events materials in a well- 
planned social-studies sequence was a 
far superior means of. teaching about 
contemporary affairs, and examina- 
tion of such courses taught by others 
more recently has confirmed that con- 
clusion. This is not to say that the cur- 
rent-events courses did not stimulate 
students to learn something worth 
while; they did, and do. And certainly 
I should prefer such a sequence to the 
scraps of unrelated social-studies 
work, in large part elective, so com- 
monly found. I merely argue that the 
Myer-Coss goal, as they expound it, is 
the enemy of the best in political edu- 
cation and that it is far less likely to 
be adopted by secondary-school lead- 
ers than is the essential renovation in 
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the social-studies sequence toward 
which we have been making slow but 
real progress. 

Two publications somewhat older 
than that by Myer and Coss will help 
the teacher who wishes to incorporate 
relevant contemporary-affairs materi- 
als into a sequence focused upon edu- 
cation for informed, thoughtful, and 
participating citizenship. For a report 
on near-current practices the best 
work is Current Affairs and Modern 
Education: A Survey of the Nation’s 
Schools, written by James F. Corbett 
and others and edited by Delbert 
Clark (New York 36: New York 
Times Co., 1950). For an analysis of 
the possible contribution of the 
schools to the “improvement of public 
opinion,” for the historical develop- 
ment of “‘contemporary-affairs teach- 
ing,” and for current use of such ma- 
terials on elementary and secondary 
levels, educators will look to The 
Teaching of Contemporary Affairs 
(Twenty-first Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 
1950), edited by John C. Payne and 
published a year ago. 


Through Education for International 
Understanding 


Education for international under- 
standing, as it is often ambiguously 
designated, is one of the postwar 
“trends” in citizenship education 
which continues more widely and 
often more intelligently the study that 
was focused in the 1920’s and 1930’s 
on the League of Nations or on the 
Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact. Recently 
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this emphasis has been attacked by 
narrow nationalists and, more mildly 
and relevantly, by persons who, in- 
dorsing wholeheartedly the need for 
developing international understand- 
ing, question the educational desira- 
bility of much of what is proposed and 
sometimes done by advocates of such 
education. For both schools of thought 
I recommend the remarks on the topic 
made in the Educational Forum for 
January, March, and May, 1952, by 
I. L. Kandel, esteemed editor of 
School and Society and outstanding 
authority on comparative education. 
He writes: 

There is always a tendency . . . when new 
aims in education are proposed, to add a new 
subject to a curriculum which in most school 
systems is already overloaded....In the 
present juncture, when the need of cultivat- 
ing international attitudes, understanding, 
and co-operation is recognized, the introduc- 
tion of new courses in international relations 
is proposed. The advocates of such courses 
fail to realize that to continue to teach with- 
out revision such subjects as history, geogra- 
phy, literature, and even foreign languages, 
which in the past have been used—some 
more, some less—for indoctrination in na- 
tionalism, while adding other courses in in- 
ternational relations, would result in con- 
flicts in mind and spirit. 


One might add that, as Professor 
Kandel recognizes, a just understand- 
ing of these recent developments in the 
international area requires a longer 
perspective in time and a wider one in 
the understanding of social institu- 
tions than is general in such teaching 
today. 

At the same time, we may be grate- 
ful to the United Nations and to its 
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specialized agencies, especially to 
UNESCO, for making readily avail- 
able much excellent material for high- 
school and junior-college units or 
courses in international relations. 
Notable for its generally sound con- 
tent, good organization, interesting 
style, clear charts, and superb photo- 
graphs is the second edition of How 
Peoples Work Together: The United 
Nations and the Specialized Agencies 
(New York: Department of Public In- 
formation, United Nations. $0.75). 

Just now one of the more sensitive 
problems of the schools is the appro- 
priate use of such materials. It is im- 
portant that we not “go overboard” 
because the ultimate end is good and 
the materials attractive. The United 
Nations and their specialized agencies 
are an important part of the world 
scene today and, as such, deserve seri- 
ous study by future American voters 
who must decide on important issues 
of future American foreign policy. But 
on the vital question of just how im- 
portant the United Nations are (is?) 
adult Americans themselves deeply 
divide. We can and should discuss the 
issue in our classrooms, but we must 
not dictate the conclusion, explicitly 
or implicitly. The UN may, after all, 
not be the “‘world’s best hope,” any 
more than were the Articles of Con- 
federation our final answer to the 
problem of securing peace and order 
with freedom here. 

Besides not essaying a prophetic 
role, teachers dealing with the United 
Nations in their classes need to re- 
member not to substitute the part for 


the whole. Special attention must be 
given to gaining some understanding 
of Soviet imperialism, to the problems 
of Asia and Africa, to the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization and pos- 
sible Western European political 
union, and to alternatives of American 
foreign policy. Basic is consideration 
of the question of the nature of power, 
and of its organization and use inter- 
nationally. As President Gideonse so 
well said in the speech cited above: 

Political education should clarify the his- 
toric role of power, including in the concept 
the efficiency of the political structure, the 
force of ideas, religious commitments, scien- 
tific achievements, and anything else that 
contributes to the strength and stature of a 
nation. Power has always been inextricably 
involved in the formulation of policy, in 
peace as well as in war. . . . Peace as well as 
national survival is dependent upon the con- 
tinuous and realistic re-evaluation of their 
inevitable togetherness. . . . “Power’’ can be 
“tamed” only if its use is anchored in a clear 
grasp of moral priorities and in a realistic 
theory of man, including an awareness of the 
basic axiom that policy commitments should 
not extend beyond power means. 


Bearing such reservations in mind, 
teachers of the social studies will 
“keep up” with UN and UNESCO 
happenings and use such of their ma- 
terials as are relevant to courses set in 
a broader perspective. For the former 
purpose, it should be noted that a bi- 
weekly Newsletter (Washington 25: 
Government Printing Office. $1.00 a 
year) has superseded the monthly Na- 
tional Commission News. Two recent 
issues in the UN series, “What the 
United Nations Is Doing,” deserve 
mention: For Trust Territories and 
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The International Court of Justice, 
both published this year and obtain- 
able at fifteen cents each from the De- 
partment of Public Information, Unit- 
ed Nations, New York. 

There are also several private 
sources of material for the area of in- 
ternational understanding. Leonard S. 
Kenworthy, of Brooklyn College, has 
had printed several little leaflets of 
eight pages each in his “Speaks Se- 
ries,” which contain biographical data 
on, and quotations from, such interna- 
tional figures as Trygve Lie, Ralph 
Bunche, Brock Chisholm, and Lord 
Orr ($0.05 each. Lower rate in quanti- 
ty). In Minnesota the Program of In- 
formation on World Affairs, a year- 
long study and quiz program spon- 
sored by the Minneapolis Star, enters 
its seventh year. And the Internation- 
al Friendship League (40 Mount Ver- 
non Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts) 
receives long lists of names, certified 
by teachers, of young people from 
eight years up who wish to correspond 
with “pen friends” in other lands. (For 
obvious reasons Russia is not included 
among the other lands where pen 
friends are available.) 

Unfortunately, in much of the 
world, accurate information about the 
United States is very difficult to pre- 
sent. A year ago in this section of the 
School Review, the writer of these notes 
called attention to the activities of the 
Crusade for Freedom headed by Gen- 
eral Lucius D. Clay (now centered at 
27-29 West Fifty-seventh Street, New 
York 19). This fall the Crusade is ask- 
ing American youth for “messages ex- 
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pressing American friendship and 
hope for the eventual liberation of the 
enslaved people.” These messages 
“will penetrate the Iron Curtain by 
every workable means of communica- 
tion.” Monetary contributions to the 
Crusade will be used to continue the 
work of the unofficial stations, Radio 
Free Europe and Radio Free Asia. 

Every senior high school which edu- 
cates for understanding the non- 
American parts of the world should 
have available in its library the 
“Headline Series” of the Foreign Poli- 
cy Association (22 East Thirty-eighth 
Street, New York 16. $0.35 each). 
Combining factual and interpretive 
materials, and written for adults, these 
pamphlets offer teachers, and better 
readers among the older students, an 
excellent combination of the contem- 
porary and the relevant background 
on significant international problems. 
In Pamphlet 92, Blair Bolles discusses 
The Armed Road to Peace (NATO’s de- 
velopment to last April). Notable for 
its incisive analysis is Number 93, 
How To Make Friends for the U.S. by 
Vera Micheles Dean. Its basic point 
of view, if accepted, has important im- 
plications for citizenship education in 
the United States: 


If we are to make friends for the United 
States, we must learn to understand and get 
along with other people—not merely expect 
them to understand and get along with us. 
We must be careful not to adopt a funda- 
mentalist policy of perfectionism. We must 
not demand unconditional surrenders and 
abject acquiescence.... To succeed, we 
must remedy two of our national shortages. 
An impatient people, we must acquire an in- 
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finite fund of patience. A nation with a brief 
history, hitherto remarkably free from set- 
backs, we must acquire a sense of historical 
perspective. But we have one great asset 
which should serve us well—our still lively 
belief in the perfectibility of man. This be- 
lief, provided we avoid the pitfalls of dog- 
matism, could rekindle the hopes of ancient 
nations. ... On this belief we are wagering 
our own destiny and that of the rest of the 
world. 


To which the writer would only 
add, “provided that our belief in the 
perfectibility of man is not trans- 
formed into a dogma of automatic or 
inevitable progress.” 

On the debit side of our increasing 
interdependence is the necessity for 
Americans to plan for civil defense 
against attack from the air. As a part 
of this planning, the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration has published, in 
co-operation with the National Edu- 
cation Association, Civil Defense in 
Schools, a manual designed to aid 
school administrators in developing 
programs which will save lives in the 
event of bombing. The manual stresses 
the importance of frequent air-raid 
and fire drills and recommends train- 
ing lessons and tests based on other 
booklets. Copies may be obtained 
from the Government Printing Office 
at fifteen cents a copy. An FCDA bib- 
liography of source materials is simi- 
larly available at twenty cents a copy. 


Through Comparative Education 


Today one of the major tasks in ed- 
ucation for citizenship is to bring to 
bear in general education enough of 
the insights of cultural anthropology, 
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geography, and history to understand 
other traditions than our own, though 
not, as President Gideonse points out, 
at the cost of not knowing our own. 
The writer would contend that the rel- 
ative decrease in recent decades in the 
emphasis upon comparative education 
in the education of teachers should be 
reversed for reasons both of profes- 
sional training and of education for 
citizenship. Of course this bold asser- 
tion assumes that comparative educa- 
tion focuses upon the ways in which 
different school systems are related to 
their several cultural milieus and upon 
the processes of cultural interaction 
and transmission between peoples 
which the schools have served and still 
serve. 

But there are other ways than the 
taking of formal courses in which to 
gain such knowledge, and since 1945 a 
good many American educators have 
had such experiences in Japan, Korea, 
and Germany. The writer of these 
notes has already offered the readers 
of this journal his reflections on the 
“noble experiment” in Germany as of 
1948 (School Review, October, 1949), 
and, now that almost all our educa- 
tional “missionaries” have come 
home, we turn to the tentative assess- 
ment of the results of their labors. 
Postwar Changes in German Education 
(US Zone and US Sector Berlin), is- 
sued in 1951 by the Office of the U.S. 
High Commissioner for Germany, Of- 
fice of Public Affairs, reports a co-op- 
erative research investigation directed 
by William L. Wrinkle, one of our 
leaders in the “reconstruction” of 
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parts of German education. Of this 
work another of our leaders in Ger- 
many, Payne Templeton, formerly 
superintendent of schools in Helena, 
Montana, and recently in charge of 
our educational work in Wuerttem- 
berg-Baden, writes in a letter: 

Significant changes, leading to a more 
democratic education in German schools, but 
not to a complete “school reform”’ are dis- 
closed [in the report referred to].... The 
study discloses that substantial progress has 
been made in equalizing educational oppor- 
tunity, in providing free tuition and text- 
books, in modifying the rigid two-track sys- 
tem, in the introduction of social studies and 
citizenship instruction, and in the formation 
of student councils, parent organizations, 
and lay advisory bodies. 


No such significant progress was 
made in establishing demonstration 
schools nor in stimulating educational 
research and the development and use 
of diagnostic tests. But in the latter 
two fields there are good grounds for 
thinking that the story has not ended. 
Erich Hylla, a leading German educa- 
tor who was in the United States dur- 
ing most of the ‘“‘Nazi-time” and who 
was active in our work in Germany 
after 1945, is now the director of an in- 
stitute for educational research (Hoch- 
schule fiir internationale paidigogische 
Forschung) recently established at 
Frankfurt am Main. The new insti- 
tute is supported largely by local and 
state (Hesse) funds. Last summer the 
institute sponsored an international 
workshop for teachers of educational 
psychology in German universities 
and teacher-training institutions, in 
which sixteen experts from other 
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Western European countries and from 
the United States participated. Regu- 
lar instruction is to begin after Easter, 
1953. One of Dr. Hylla’s letters in- 
cludes the following paragraph: 


In the field of testing some progress is be- 
ing made in Germany. A school readiness 
test, which was developed in Munich, is be- 
ing standardized in co-operation with the 
Hochschule. We are developing a silent-read- 
ing test as the first of its kind ever developed 
in Germany. ... We hope that in five or ten 
years we will accomplish something and show 
the German teachers that good and well- 
standardized tests can be a real help to edu- 
cation and guidance. 


Those who are interested in addi- 
tional details will find them in “Test 
Development in Germany” by Victor 
H. Noll, of Michigan State College 
(Berlin: Office of the U.S. High Com- 
missioner for Germany, Office of Pub- 
lic Affairs, Division of Cultural Af- 
fairs, 1952. Mimeographed). 

It is fitting that, as our direct re- 
sponsibility for changes in German ed- 
ucation end, an American Memorial 
Library should be presented to the 
people of Berlin. Even more appropri- 
ate were some of the words spoken 
there by Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson, who laid the cornerstone of 
the building last June. The July, 1952, 
number of the Information Bulletin of 
the U.S. High Commissioner for Ger- 
many quotes Dean Acheson: 

We are indebted to the Old World for the 
basis of our cultural heritage, but we have 
extended the frontiers of knowledge to the 
common man. Knowledge in our eyes is not 
the privilege of the expert or of the mighty— 
it is the property of everyone who strives 
earnestly to attain it. In America the public 
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library symbolizes this philosophy. . . . The 
Memorial Library is also a tribute to Berlin’s 
cultural heritage which has been generously 
shared with us.... Not only the youth of 
Germany but young men and women from 
all over Europe and from the United States 
came to Berlin to receive their training in 
your educational institutions, and, in turn, to 
carry the messages of [distinguished German 
scholars] all over the world. 


As in the last third of the nineteenth 
century American students flocked to 
Berlin and Heidelberg, so last spring 
more than thirty thousand non- 
American students were enrolled in 
American colleges and universities, ac- 
cording to a report of the Institute of 
International Education in New York 
City. Among the top ten countries 
represented are four in Asia and two in 
the Near East; Germany is the only 
European nation in this group. Con- 
versely, as a recent UNESCO study 
reveals, there are more than five thou- 
sand scholarships open to Americans 
in thirty-eight countries. It would be 
time well spent if every American edu- 
cational leader who frequently meets 
these guests of ours would reread pas- 
sages in the autobiographies of An- 
drew Dickson White, Lincoln Steffens, 
or any other Americans who spent 
golden student days in pre-1914 Ger- 
many, and then reflect prayerfully on 
our obligations and opportunities as 
hosts. As recommended by a confer- 
ence sponsored by the American 
Council on Education last June, we 
should help our visitors to “‘see Ameri- 
ca whole,” emphasize “recent trends” 
when touching on such “sensitive 
areas” as race relations and alleged 
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“American materialism,” and remem- 
ber that “orientation” is a two-way 
street. 

Out of such group thinking some 
good no doubt will come, though I 
would hold that, in many ways, our 
American students will have more to 
do with basic orientation than we pro- 
fessors and administrators. Both the 
personal and the institutional have 
their place in the process. I recall the 
young German teacher who learned 
the dignity of manual labor in an 
American teachers’ college, and the 
German school administrator who 
got an insight into American democra- 
cy because someone in the American 
Army, in a burst of inspiration, had 
turned the Chateau de Tocqueville in 
Normandy briefly into a school for 
German prisoners of war! The signifi- 
cance of small things in this process of 
cultural interaction and transmission 
is something for all of us to keep in 
mind as we meet foreign students or 
some of the 271 foreign teachers and 
administrators who arrived in this 
country last September to spend six 
months in studying and observing 
American educational theory and 
practice. 

Thus varied are the ways of good 
education for citizenship in its wider 
meaning! 


NEw PvuBLICATIONS 
IN EDUCATION 


7 first issue of Adult Leadership, 
published monthly by the Adult 
Education Association of the United 
States (743 North Wabash Avenue, 
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Chicago 11, Illinois) appeared last 
May. It is an “experiment in leader- 
ship training and in journalism” and is 
intended to “‘deal with the real prob- 
lems of [adult] groups and leaders.” 
The project director is Malcolm S. 
Knowles, and the contributions edi- 
tor is Robertson Sillars. The domestic 
subscription rate is $4.00 a year. This 
journal is also one of the four publica- 
tions received by members of the 
Adult Education Association for their 
annual dues of $5.00. 

In July the first number of Library 
Trends, edited by Robert B. Downs, 
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director of the Library and Library 
School of the University of Illinois, ap- 
peared. It is designed to be a quarterly 
journal “of review, synthesis, evalua- 
tion, and prediction in librarianship.” 
Each issue is to “be built around a 
particular topic,” the first issue being 
on “Current Trends in College and 
University Library Development.” 
Subscriptions ($5.00 a year) may be 
sent to Library Trends, University of 
Illinois Library School, Urbana, II- 
linois. 

ROBERT E. KEOHANE 
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WuHo’s WHO FOR NOVEMBER 


Authors of 
news notes 
and articles 


The news notes in this 
issue have been prepared 
by RoBErt E. KEOHANE, 
chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Social Sciences at Shimer Col- 
lege, Mount Carroll, Illinois. Ear J. 
McGratTH, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, shows the im- 
portance of general education in our 
national life and considers factors that 
will condition its future development. 
KENNETH HELFANT, director of the 
Project for Education in Human Rela- 
tions and Mental Health in the public 
schools of Rye, New York, reviews 
the literature on the historical be- 
ginnings and evolution of the teaching 
of psychology in the high school. 
PROCTER THOMSON, assistant profes- 
sor of economics and of education at 
the University of Chicago, continues 
his examination of the relation of eco- 
nomic factors to education. In the 
second of two articles he examines the 
changing role of government, social 
mobility, and inflation and discusses 
their educational implications. Lity 
DETCHEN, director of Evaluation 
Services at the Pennsylvania College 
for Women, Pittsburgh, shows how 
the questionnaire technique of plan- 
ning and evaluation can have bene- 
ficial results in addition to the gather- 
ing of statistical data, not only 
for the faculty, but for the students. 


FLORENCE CHISHOLM BOWLES, teach- 
er in Southwestern Evening High 
School, Detroit, Michigan, asserts 
that proper English usage is difficult 
to teach because students are exposed 
to improper usage among friends, in 
the home, in outside reading, and in 
recreational viewing and listening. She 
suggests ways in which the teacher 
may use comic strips, phonograph 
records, radio, and television in effec- 
tive counterattacks. FRANCES SWINE- 
FORD, head of Test Analysis of the De- 
partment of Statistical Analysis of the 
Educational Testing Service, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, presents a list of 
selected references on statistics, the 
theory of test construction, and factor 
analysis. 


Reviewers 
of books 


Letitia WALSH, profes- 
sor and head of Home- 


Economics Education, 
University of Illinois. NEwron Ep- 
WARDS, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago and University of 
Texas. ELIZABETH H. Rusk, formerly 
assistant professor of education of the 
University of Tennessee and now a 
graduate student at the University of 
Illinois. V. Howarp TALLEY, as- 
sistant professor of music, University 
of Chicago. PRocTER THOMSON, as- 
sistant professor of economics and of 
education, University of Chicago. 
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THE FUTURE OF GENERAL EDUCATION’ 


EARL J. McGRATH 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Education 


N A DAY when uncertainty is the 
dominant mood, it is presumptu- 
ous to predict the future of any educa- 
tional phenomenon as complex as gen- 
eral education. I believe that the suc- 
cess of the general-education move- 
ment is by no means assured. Indeed, 
the enormous force of academic vested 
interests, traditional practices, and 
the unceasing demand for technicians 
and specialists may nullify the prog- 
ress thus far made. Only spirited, 
courageous, and dedicated leadership 
will assure the extension of the good 
results accomplished in a relatively 
few institutions to other colleges and 
universities. 

The future of general education is of 
paramount importance in our national 
life as we attempt to preserve our free 
society and to further international 
understanding. There is an immense 
amount of confusion about the inter- 
nal purposes of our nation and about 
our destiny as a people in the world at 

1 Read before a joint meeting of the American 
Educational Research Association and the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education on 
February 23, 1952, at St. Louis, Missouri, upon 
the occasion of the presentation of the yearbook, 
General Education, Fifty-first Yearbook of the 


National Society for the Study of Education, 
Part I. 


* 


large. In a democracy everybody’s 
opinion counts, but what it counts for 
depends upon how informed and rea- 
soned it is. The success we achieve in 
educating youth for the broad respon- 
sibilities of living in this complex 
world wall in large measure determine 
our ability as a people to deal effec- 
tively with the issues of our time. 


THE NATURE AND PURPOSES OF 
GENERAL EDUCATION 


In this company it is not necessary 
to provide a detailed definition of gen- 
eral education. Briefly, it includes 
those educational experiences, formal 
and informal, that provide the student 
with a broad understanding of himself 
and the world about him, to the end 
that he may be able to live an intel- 
ligent, informed, and moral life in his 
private and public activities as a free 
person in a free society. 

Some may observe that this has 
been substantially the function of 
liberal education, and this view seems 
to me valid. General education is 
really liberal education in new dress. 
The term came into being because 
liberal education had fallen into neg- 
lect. The general-education move- 
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THE FUTURE OF GENERAL EDUCATION 


ment is an effort to restore the values, 
the purposes, and the spirit of liberal 
studies to their proper dominant posi- 
tion in higher education. 

The principal task of those who 
wish to revive liberal learning in the 
form of general education is that of 
developing a program of studies and 
extra-class experiences which will re- 
tain the unity of purpose, the related- 
ness of subject matter, and the lofti- 
ness of spirit which characterized ear- 
lier liberal education, while at the 
same time increasing the scope of the 
program’s subject-matter content in 
accordance with the enormous product 
of modern scholarship. The identifica- 
tion, from the mass of modern knowl- 
edge, of facts and principles proper 
and fitting to the purposes of general 
education is one of the most difficult, 
and yet one of the most pressing, re- 
sponsibilities of contemporary edu- 
cators. 

Long ago, when the body of knowl- 
edge was much smaller, Bishop Whate- 
ly recognized that such a selection 
and organization was necessary and 
pedagogically sound. He observed: 

To have a general knowledge of a subject 
is to know only its leading truths . . . thor- 
oughly, so as to have a true conception of the 
subject in its great features;' leaving the 
minor details to those who require them for 
the purposes of their special pursuit. There is 
no incompatibility between knowing a wide 
range of subjects up to this point, and some 
one subject with the completeness required 
by those who make it their principal occupa- 
tion. It is this combination which gives an 
enlightened public: a body of cultivated in- 
tellects, each taught by its attainments in its 
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own province what real knowledge is, and 
knowing enough of other subjects to be able 
to discern who are those that know them 
better.? 


With this limited description of the 
nature and purposes of general educa- 
tion, I should like to turn to certain 
social and educational factors which 
will condition developments in general 
education: the conditions of life in the 
United States generally and the atti- 
tudes of our people; the values, the 
purposes, and the practices of the 
teaching profession in institutions of 
higher education; and, lastly, the 
leadership among administrative of- 
ficers in colleges and universities. 


THE AMERICAN ATTITUDE TOWARD 
GENERAL EDUCATION 


The future attitudes of the people 
of the United States toward nontech- 
nical and nonprofessional studies can- 
not be well considered unless we look 
at the past. In the early days of this 
country, secondary and higher educa- 
cation consisted largely of the old dis- 
ciplines—the ancient languages, math- 
ematics, philosophy, and _ religion. 
These studies were reserved for the 
few who were to become the leaders of 
a relatively simple society. For the 
masses, general education consisted of 
instruction in the fundamental sub- 
jects, the so-called ‘“‘three R’s.” 

During the past century there has 
been a growing recognition that ad- 
vanced education is the ladder to suc- 


* As paraphrased by John Stuart Mill in Rec- 


torial Addresses Delivered at the University of St. 
Andrews, p. 28. London: Adams & Black, 1894. 
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cess in many fields of human endeavor. 
This widespread consciousness among 
our people of the value of education 
and their efforts to secure it for their 
children have been a great boon to 
American life and also among the 
principal causes of the decline of lib- 
eral education. The subjects which 
met the needs of the few entering the 
learned professions seemed quite out 
of keeping with the needs of the vast 
majority of American youth. Most 
parents, hoping to improve the finan- 
ciai and social lot of their children, 
took a pragmatic view of college edu- 
cation. As curriculums and schools 
multiplied, less and less emphasis was 
placed on liberal studies. It is not sur- 
prising that as a people we have been 
immensely more successful in the 
technological activities of life than in 
those which involve human values. 

One of the encouraging signs of the 
times is the growing recognition that 
our present higher education is lop- 
sided. Graduates of our colleges, 
though competent in their chosen 
work, have been baffled by their in- 
ability to understand, and to deal in- 
telligently with, problems of contem- 
porary life. Opinion studies among 
college graduates uniformly reveal a 
wish for a broader base of general 
education. 


Inquiries directed to public figures. 


in many walks of life, as part of the 
study of general education in the jun- 
ior colleges of California conducted by 
B. Lamar Johnson, revealed the view 
that American society now more than 
ever needs the broad basic preparation 
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favored by the advocates of general 
education.* Walter Reuther, national 
labor leader, says: 


In this period of fear and uncertainty . . . 
when freedom is being challenged by the 
forces of communist tyranny, we need more 
than technical competence—we need a basic 
philosophy that anchors us firmly to basic 
human and democratic values. A general 
education is necessary to give us an under- 
standing of the total world environment in 
which we live and in which we must work 
out the question of democratic survival. 


Roy E. Larsen, president of Time, 
Incorporated, puts his views in the 
following words: 


All of our citizens today should have free 
and equal access to an education which 
broadens the horizons of the mind, gives 
knowledge of the ways of men and of history, 
and furnishes a basis for the individual to 
choose his way of life and how he wants to 
live it. 

And John A. Despol, secretary- 
treasurer of the California Industrial 
Union Council, says: 


General education is as important to na- 
tional survival and individual effectiveness 
in a democracy as is specialized training. In 
fact, a person technically trained with no 
commensurate understanding of social prob- 
lems can easily become the tool of totalitari- 
an powers in their aggression against de- 
mocracy. 


These opinions of leaders outside 
the profession of education reveal a 
recognition of the fact that the general 
education of our people is closely re- 
lated to survival itself. The future of 


3B. Lamar Johnson, General Education in 
Action, pp. 8, 10, 11. A Report of the California 
Study of General Education in the Junior Col- 
lege. Washington: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1952. 
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general education will be determined 
in part by the efforts that the profes- 
sion makes in channeling the energies 
of influential citizens into constructive 
efforts to reform higher education. 
Such action is urgent because, for the 
second time in a decade, needed re- 
forms are being impeded by the false 
notion that during a national emer- 
gency every type of education which 
does not contribute directly to the sci- 
entific and technological needs of na- 
tional defense should be abandoned or 
curtailed. 

Whatever justification there may 
have been a decade ago for such a 
policy, none exists today. The preser- 
vation of our democracy depends as 
much upon an understanding among 
our people of the issues at stake in the 
present conflict as upon military pre- 
paredness and technological efficiency. 
Because the present world unrest will 
continue for a long time, it is in the 
national interest to strengthen educa- 
tion which prepares our young people 
for intelligent participation in all the 
broad responsibilities of citizenship. 
To the extent that the present dispro- 
portionate emphasis on the special- 
ized, technical studies, on the one 
hand, and general education, on the 
other, continues or grows, to that ex- 
tent our people are being less well edu- 
cated than they should be. The profes- 
sion must mobilize public opinion and 
support behind efforts to improve 
general education for American youth. 
Though I have no ready-made plan 
for this purpose, it strikes me that an 
organization of professional personnel 
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and laymen interested in general edu- 
cation would accomplish much good. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE PROFESSION 


What about the situation within the 
profession itself? The increasing de- 
mand during the past century for 
studies of a practical value has met 
with little resistance from the academ- 
ic fraternity. With the growing influ- 
ence of the German ideal of university 
education, the emphasis has been 
placed on fragmented and specialized 
courses of study, primarily of value to 
those with an occupational objective 
in mind. 

The result has been graphically por- 
trayed by Carmichael, whose mythical 
nineteenth-century professor, in look- 
ing at the old liberal arts curriculum 
and comparing it with its contempo- 
rary counterpart, observes: 


The college is no longer concerned with 
the effort to understand the nature of reality 
or the meaning of life. . . search for truth 
had been displaced by search for facts,... 
moral values had given way to social organi- 
sation as a subject of study, and... spe- 
cialization had sacrificed not only breadth of 
understanding but other even more funda- 
mental elements of the old curriculum.‘ 


Because the point of view of faculty 
members tends to be fixed by the in- 
stitutions which prepare them for 
their professional responsibilities, the 
character of general education in the 

* Oliver C. Carmichael, “‘Report of the Presi- 
dent for Year Ended June 30, 1951: I. Some Edu- 
cational Dilemmas,’’p. 11.Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, Forty-sixth Annual 


Report, 1951-52. New York 18: Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1951. 
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long run will be determined by the 
practices of the graduate schools. 
Thus far most of these institutions 
have shown little interest in the edu- 
cation of college teachers for the pro- 
fessional responsibilities of teaching 
general studies. 

The present program of graduate 
studies has as its primary objective 
the education of research scholars, 
teachers of advanced subjects, and 
those who plan to enter one of the pro- 
fessions demanding highly specialized 
knowledge. The emphasis placed on 
these purposes has been responsible 
for much of America’s material well- 
being. To say this, however, is not to 
deny that an equally important func- 
tion—that of preparing college teach- 
ers for the important duties connected 
with the general education of Ameri- 
can youth—has been neglected. 

It is not necessary for me to specify 
desirable changes in graduate schools 
to fit them for the education of teach- 
ers of general studies. Others have set 
down the qualities which they con- 
sider desirable in a college teacher and 
have spelled out the experiences which 
ought to develop the qualities of mind 
and spirit and the technical skills es- 
sential to good college teaching. Bige- 
low’s chapter in Part I of the Fifty- 
first Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education® summa- 

5 Karl W. Bigelow, ‘‘The Preparation of Col- 
lege Teachers for General Education,’’ General 
Education, pp. 301-28. Fifty-first Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Education, 


Part 1. Chicago: Distributed by the University 
of Chicago Press, 1952. 
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rizes well the prevailing opinion about 
the education of college teachers, and 
on page 326 is set forth a consensus 
concerning proposals for improving it. 
The project of the American Council 
on Education for the improvement of 
college teaching, if it is supported, will 
do much to produce more adequately 
prepared teachers of general studies. 


THE ATTITUDE OF ADMINISTRATION 


A third factor which deserves seri- 
ous consideration is the role of admin- 
istrative officers and boards of control 
in furthering or blocking programs of 
general studies. The creation of new 
divisions of instruction, the fixing of 
salary scales, the determination of 
promotions, and a host of other poli- 
cies which determine what the pro- 
gram of the institution shall be are in 
the hands of the president and the 
board of trustees. Administrative of- 
ficers, if they wish, can use the re- 
sources of an institution to further the 
education of students in the broad re- 
sponsibilities and activities of life. In 
the absence of such an interest, the 
efforts of the members of the faculty 
interested in general education may 
be completely abortive. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Harvard University, 
Michigan State College, and Florida 
State University are a few convincing 
examples of schools where important 
roles are played by administrative of- 
ficers and board members in further- 
ing the development of programs of 
general education. Only when faculty 
members who have an interest in gen- 
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eral education feel that the adminis- 
tration is concerned about their wel- 
fare and status in the academic com- 
munity can one expect the dedication 
and the effort without which the fu- 
ture of general education on any cam- 
pus is highly doubtful. 


THE FUTURE OF GENERAL 
EDUCATION 


The future of general education will 
be subject to a host of very complex 
and subtle social, financial, and aca- 
demic influences. Some of these I have 
attempted to identify; others are dis- 
cussed in the yearbook on General 
Education. The question which must 
arise in the minds of those who are 
interested in general education is, 
“What are we to do now?” There is no 
single answer to that question. 

A grant from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation made possible recently a meet- 
ing in Princeton, New Jersey, of a 
small group of leaders in general edu- 
cation. The majority took the opti- 
mistic position that, although the 
dramatic promotional period had 
passed, the serious and steady activity 
going on in many colleges and univer- 
sities eventually will result in broad 
reforms of college education. 

These men favored the organization 
of a group which would meet periodi- 
cally to take stock of developments 
and to suggest courses of action. Be- 
cause the channels of communication 
for disseminating information about 
course content, teaching methods, 
evaluation, and many other aspects of 
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general education are inadequate, 
many suggestions were made for the 
publication of monographs and arti- 
cles dealing with the peculiar prob- 
lems of general education. 

It was further suggested that a 
clearing house be established where 
information and consultative services 
could be provided to those institu- 
tions interested in launching a pro- 
gram of general studies or in improv- 
ing the program already in operation. 
The Department of Higher Education 
of the National Education Association 
again requested that the United 
States Office of Education establish 
such a center. I can report that plans 
to do so should materialize in the near 
future. 

The need for careful research into 
the various aspects of general educa- 
tion was discussed. A score or more of 
projects were listed as examples of the 
type of research needed before pro- 
grams of general education can rest on 
a demonstrably sound foundation of 
theory and practice. These materials 
were distributed to graduate schools 
and schools of education in the hope 
that faculty members and graduate 
students might undertake research in 
the areas indicated. 

The group agreed that foundation 
support is needed to encourage insti- 
tutions and individuals to devote their 
resources and energies to the purposes 
of general education. There was praise 
for foundations which have made it 
possible for faculty members to take a 
year away from their normal duties to 
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study in related fields in order to 
broaden their competence for teaching 
general courses. 

The present situation can be 
summed up by stating that there is 
widespread interest in general educa- 
tion both in the profession and among 
lay groups. The future of the general- 
education movement will depend on 
the kind of leadezship that the pro- 
fession provides in the immediate 
years ahead. Intelligent leadership has 
sprung up in many places, and, if 
these forces unite, they will have a 
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profound influence not only on general 
education but on the entire program of 
higher education and, indeed, on the 
character of American life. This is an 
objective that should attract support 
from the best minds and the most 
courageous spirits in the teaching pro- 
fession. The National Society for the 
Study of Education has rendered a 
signal service in sponsoring the Fifty- 
first Yearbook, which will serve to 
clarify issues in general education and 
to mobilize professional and public 
support for this important movement. 
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THE TEACHING OF PSYCHOLOGY IN HIGH 
SCHOOLS: A REVIEW OF 
THE LITERATURE 


KENNETH HELFANT 
Public Schools, Rye, New York 
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HISTORICAL OVERVIEW 


be EARLIEST DATE at which psy- 
chology was introduced into the 
high school as a separate area of in- 
struction appears to be “‘about 1910.” 
Harris reports it was added at about 
that time to the Kansas high-school 
curriculum as an elective subject open 
to Seniors, with a course in either biol- 
ogy or physiology as a prerequisite 
(18). Courses and course materials 
with psychological content had, of 
course, been in the schools long before 
1910, but this review is concerned 
only with the teaching of psychology 
as such. 

From 1925 to 1930, William F. 
Linehan, dean of the Teachers College 
of the City of Boston, headed a com- 
mittee studying the educability of the 
emotions. This committee produced 
three manuscripts: The Educability of 
the Emotions: A Suggested Discussion 
Approach (23), Controlling Fear (24), 
and “Controlling Self-assertion” (25), 
which were designed to provide a 
guide to a discussion approach to 
these topics. Pupils were to be given 
an opportunity to talk about fears and 
thwartings in general, and their own 


fears and thwartings in particular. 
Controlling Fear found some use in 
Boston high schools, though it was in- 
tended primarily for use in Grades 
VII and VIII. “Controlling Self- 
assertion” never reached the stage of 
publication. 

In the 1930’s there was evidence of 
a growing interest in the teaching of 
psychology in American high schools. 
In 1935 the American Psychological 
Association organized a committee to 
survey the situation in secondary 
schools and junior colleges (45, 46). 
Several Masters’ and Doctors’ dis- 
sertations were written on the topic 
(5, 7, 27) during this period, and some 
twenty articles were published in jour- 
nals. All these extolled the values to be 
gained from the teaching of psychol- 
ogy in high school. Interest continued 
through the forties with the publica- 
tion of several textbooks, the lack of 
which had been one of the important 
complaints of workers in the field. 

The most recent figures available 
on the extent to which psychology is 
taught in American high schools ap- 
peared in the 1948-50 Biennial Survey 
of Education (36). These showed that 
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courses in psychology, including 
courses entitled “Guidance and Per- 
sonal Problems,” ‘Human Rela- 
tions,”’ and “Social Adjustment,” en- 
rolled 32,505 pupils (0.5 per cent of 
the entire high-school enrolment) in 
half-year courses and 14,042 (0.2 per 
cent of the high-school enrolment) in 
full-year courses, or a total of 46,547 
(0.7 per cent of the high-school enrol- 
ment). 

High-school enrolments in courses 
which are definitely labeled psychol- 
ogy show considerable variation from 
state to state. Seven states had enrol- 
ments, in 1948-49, of from 2 to 5 per 
cent of the high-school population; 13 
states, from 1 to 1.9 per cent; 20 
states, from 0.2 to 0.9 per cent; and 8 
states, from 0.0 to 0.1 per cent. 

Enrolments in courses in psychol- 
ogy lagged behind enrolments in re- 
lated social studies. For example, 3.7 
per cent of all high-school pupils were 
enrolled in economics, and 2.7 per 
cent in sociology during 1940-50 ac- 
cording to the United States Office of 
Education Survey (36). During the 
last twenty years, however, enrol- 
ments in sociology and economics 
have remained relatively stable, while 
enrolments in psychology have in- 
creased markedly. A comparison of 
the 1933-34 report of the United 
States Office of Education (20) with 
the 1948-50 Survey indicates that the 
per cent of enrolments in psychology 
courses has more than doubled since 
1933-34 (from 0.3 to 0.7 per cent of 
total pupil enrolment), when such 
courses were first listed as offered in 15 
or more states. The per cent of stu- 
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dents enrolled in courses in economics 
has shown a decrease (from 4.9 to 
3.7). Enrolments in courses in sociol- 
ogy have shown only a slight increase 
(from 2.5 per cent to 2.7 per cent). 

Engle, in a questionnaire survey 
conducted in 1950, found psychology 
being taught by that name as a sepa- 
rate subject in 34 states and in one 
high school in Alaska (10). 

Although it is impossible to obtain 
exact statistics on the various forms in 
which psychology is now being taught, 
it seems likely that the usual practice 
is to introduce psychological subject 
matter as an integral part of other 
units. In 1948-50, for example, about 
2 per cent of all secondary-school pu- 
pils were enrolled in single-period ori- 
entation or social-living classes which 
involved consideration of problems in 
human relations, personality, and 
other topics generally considered as 
falling under the aegis of psychology 
(36). 


ARGUMENTS FOR HIGH-SCHOOL 
COURSES IN PSYCHOLOGY 


Writers on the subject are practi- 
cally unanimous in urging that psy- 
chology in one form or another should 
be part of the high-school curriculum. 
Evidence from students who have 
taken such courses, teachers who have 
taught them, and reflections on the 
nature of human beings and the edu- 
cative process are used to substantiate 
this position. Emphases vary, but the 
following are the advantages most 
generally held to result from the high- 
school course in psychology: 
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1. It helps students understand themselves 
and thereby alleviates many personal 
problems (1, 5, 6, 15, 17, 21, 23, 30, 35, 37, 
39, 42, 50, 51). 

. It exploits the adolescent’s natural inter- 
est in himself (3, 33, 34, 39, 40). 

. It is a help in vocational guidance and in 
increasing the efficiency of study habits 
(6, 13, 21, 22, 39). 

. It fortifies students against popular mis- 
conceptions about psychology, renders 
them more critical of advertising appeals 
and the like, and makes them more intel- 
ligent consumers (21, 22, 38, 44). 

. It helps prepare students for family life 
(19, 47). 

. It provides background for other courses 


(21). 


In 1932 Broxson (5, 33) sent ques- 
tionnaires to all American high schools 
with enrolments of 1,000 or more in an 
attempt to get judgments about the 
value of teaching psychology in high 
school. Fifty-three per cent of the 114 
high-school principals who replied 
were offering, or favored the offering 
of, psychology as a high-school sub- 
ject. Similar results have been re- 
ported as a result of state-wide sur- 
veys in Ohio (7), Utah (13), and Kan- 
sas (28). Broxson also sent question- 
naires to state directors of secondary 
education and found that 50 per cent 
of them favored high-school psychol- 
ogy, 4 per cent were noncommittal, 
and 46 per cent were definitely op- 
posed. Among the presidents of 106 
Class A teachers’ colleges, 53 per cent 
favored high-school psychology, as did 
60 per cent of the heads of depart- 
ments of secondary education in 62 
universities. 

Several studies indicate that psy- 
chology courses are generally popular 
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with high-school students (8, 12, 16, 
37) and are regarded as valuable by 
the teachers who teach them (12). 


OBJECTIONS TO HIGH-SCHOOL 
COURSES IN PSYCHOLOGY 


Although writers are nearly unani- 
mous in support of psychology as a 
high-school subject, objections such as 
these have been raised frequently: 

1. The idea is a good one, but the personnel 
to implement it is not available (4, 21, 
28, 35, 45, 46, 48). 

. The curriculum is already too crowded 
(4, 5, 21, 43). 

. Psychological subject matter is thought 
too difficult for high-school students (4, 
21, 34, 41). 

. Psychology and psychologists are of ques- 
tionable worth. Psychology makes one 
morbidly introspective. Psychologists do 
not agree among themselves, so how can 
what they teach be worth while? Psychol- 
ogists themselves are among the most 
maladjusted (16, 21, 43). 

. Psychology is taught too academically, 
not on a practical level (43). 


TRAINING TEACHERS OF HIGH- 
SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGY 


The most frequently mentioned 
practical difficulty with instituting 
high-school courses in psychology is 
the lack of properly trained teachers 
(4, 21, 28, 35, 45, 46, 48). Engle re- 
ports that only 9 states have specific 
licensing requirements for teachers of 
psychology (10). In a survey of the 
training of such teachers made in 
1951, he concluded, on the basis of 127 
usable replies from psychology teach- 
ers in 26 states, that the average 
teacher of high-school psychology has 
had 18.49 semester hours of graduate 
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and/or undergraduate training in edu- 
cational psychology and/or general 
psychology (11). All but 7.7 per cent 
of the teachers taught other courses in 
addition to psychology, and most of 
them (53.5 per cent) were engaged in 
other psychological work besides 
teaching, such as counseling or testing. 
These findings are in general agree- 
ment with those of Berg and Brown 


(2). 


HIGH-SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS 
IN PSYCHOLOGY 


Before 1940 one of the most fre- 
quently cited difficulties in the way of 
teaching psychology in the high school 
was the lack of adequate textbooks, 
but since that time rmany textbooks 
have been published in this field. In 
addition to books which are specifi- 
cally labeled or regarded as dealing 
primarily with psychology for high- 
school pupils, there are a large number 
of textbooks, workbooks, readers, and 
pamphlets containing psychological 
subject matter. Many of these are in 
wide use in high-school courses dealing 
with psychology, human relations, cit- 
izenship, family relations, and various 
other areas incorporating psychologi- 
cal subject matter to varying degrees. 

In 1950 Engle made a statistical 
analysis of the thirteen textbooks 
most widely used at that time (9). 
The objectives most commonly men- 
tioned in the prefaces of the books he 
examined were: to provide a practical, 
enjoyable course; to develop under- 
standing and respect for the scientific 
point of view; to expose pseudo-psy- 
chology; to help students with per- 
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sonal problems; to develop an under- 
standing of social problems and ways of 
improving social conditions; to assist 
in vocational guidance; to improve 
students’ study habits; and to provide 
assistance in boy-girl relations and 
preparation for family life. Engle re- 
ported the distribution of subject mat- 
ter in the thirteen textbooks he ex- 
amined to be centered in mental hy- 
giene, personality and interpersonal 
relations, learning, and _ biological 
foundations. Vocational guidance, so- 
cial problems, intelligence, and statis- 
tical techniques and concepts received 
much less attention. There were great 
variations in the emphases of various 
textbooks. 

Even a superficial examination of 
several of the current textbooks in the 
field indicates that the approach is 
frequently hortatory. A value analysis 
of the content of current textbooks is 
seriously needed and would probably 
produce interesting results. 


CURRENT ISSUES IN THE TEACHING OF 
PSYCHOLOGY IN HIGH SCHOOL 


Although there seems to be almost 
unanimous agreement among educa- 
tors that psychology in one form or 
another should be taught in high 
schools, there are differences of opin- 
ion with respect to the form such 
teaching should take. The major issue 
is whether psychology should be 
taught as a separate subject or 
whether it should be integrated into 
other broader units. The proponents 
of the latter view (45, 46) argue (a) 
that the many new courses already in- 
troduced into the high school make it 
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difficult for the student to have con- 
tact with all important fields and 
therefore that fewer and more com- 
prehensive courses are in order; (b) 
that offering organized psychology as 
a separate subject tends to cause the 
students to think of it as isolated 
from, rather than as an integral part 
of, their own experiences. 

The proponents of separate courses 
in psychology are generally willing to 
admit the validity of these arguments 
but maintain that, unless psychology 
is introduced as a separate subject, 
psychological knowledge will filter 
into the curriculum too slowly (7, 16). 
This issue is, of course, one which is 
not limited to the teaching of psychol- 
ogy but is basic to many curriculum 
development problems. Several work- 
ers have developed materials which 


integrate psychological content with 
more traditional subject matter (14, 
26, 27, 29, 31, 32, 38, 47, 49). 


SUMMARY 


This review is not concerned with a 
large amount of very interesting and 
provocative work which has been done 
in attempting to organize programs 
for the promotion of mental health in 
the public schools. The writer has at- 
tempted only to survey current litera- 
ture on the teaching of psychology or 
closely related subjects as such. 

Over the past forty years there has 
been a gradual increase in the number 
of courses in psychology, as a separate 
area of study, offered in American 
high schools. At the present time 
about 0.7 per cent of all high-school 
pupils are enrolled in courses which 
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are definitely labeled “Psychology,” 
“Guidance,” “Human Relations,” or 
“Social Adjustment.” It is likely that 
an additional 2 per cent or more of 
the high-school pupils are enrolled in 
courses which, though not labeled 
“Psychology,” involve subject matter 
which is largely psychological in na- 
ture. 

The authors in the field are almost 
unanimous in urging that psychology 
in some form should be part of the 
high-school curriculum. They cite a 
variety of values which would result 
from the introduction of psychology 
in one form or another. The value 
most frequently mentioned is the help 
that it gives students in understand- 
ing themselves, thereby alleviating 
many personal problems. Objections 
to the introduction of psychology as a 
high-school subject seem to center in 
the opinions that the curriculum is al- 
ready too crowded, that the subject 
matter is too difficult for high-school 
pupils, and that properly trained per- 
sonnel are not available. 

There is disagreement as to whether 
psychology should be taught as a sep- 
arate subject or whether it should be 
integrated into broader units. 

Teachers of high-school psychology 
almost always teach other courses in 
addition to psychology, and the ma- 
jority are engaged in other psychologi- 
cal work besides teaching. 

There are available a number of 
high-school textbooks in psychology. 
They tend to emphasize mental hy- 
giene, personality and interpersonal 
relations, learning, and _ biological 
foundations. 
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ECONOMIC PROSPECTS AND 
SCHOOL FINANCE. II 


PROCTER THOMSON 
University of Chicago 


HE PREVIOUS ARTICLE in this se- 

ries of two! described the impact 
of economic factors upon the demand 
for public education and presented a 
breakdown of these factors and their 
implications for education in the long 
view. This article continues by ex- 
amining the breakdown and implica- 
tions of some additional long-run fac- 
tors—the changing role of govern- 
ment, the role of government in social 
choice, and stratification and social 
mobility—and also examines the 
short-run factor of inflation and its 
effect on school revenue. 


CHANGING ROLE OF GOVERNMENT 
IN THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 


The economic prospect.—At least 
four major tendencies can be identi- 
fied under the changing role of govern- 
ment. 

1. Over a period of time, the frac- 
tion of the national income devoted to 
government at all levels has cumula- 
tively risen. In the United States, for 
example, it has advanced from around 
7 per cent at the turn of the century to 


1 Procter Thomson, ‘‘Economic Prospects and 


School Finance. I,”” School Review, LX (October, 
1952), 379-403. 
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over 30 per cent at the present date. 
In part, this increase merely reflects 
forces already enumerated under the 
changing composition of the national 
dividend, since government in most of 
its aspects is a service or tertiary in- 
dustry, but deep-seated changes in the 
role of the state in national life are 
also involved. At the same time, the 
permanent importance of government 
as a factor in the allocation of re- 
sources can easily be overemphasized 
for the reasons presented in the fol- 
lowing paragraph. 

One of the major short-run causes 
for the astronomical size of the federal 
budget is found in the demands of war 
and national defense. While the cold 
war, at varying temperatures, is an 
outstanding feature of the current po- 
litical environment and is likely to re- 
main so during our lifetime, war per se 
is not a permanent and lasting reason 
for the cumulative increase in the role 
of government unless, for some reason, 
the incidence or the intensity of armed 
conflict among nations is destined 
to increase cumulatively. For this 
gloomy possibility, present prospects 
apart, history provides singularly 
little evidence. Also, a large share of 
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the nondefense budget of the govern- 
ment, both national and state, is rep- 
resented by transfer, rather than by 
resource-using, expenditures. That is 
to say, the payment of interest on the 
debt, payment of social security and 
unemployment compensation, and the 
like, while not without incidental ef- 
fects on the allocative mechanism, do 
not directly result in the production of 
goods and services by public agencies. 

2. The second major tendency 
which can be identified, with respect 
to the role of government in the na- 
tional economy, is the shift from 
framework or regulatory activities to 
service and investment activities. 

3. Government revenues are in- 
creasingly provided by direct taxes 
rather than by indirect excises. The 
introduction and gradual extension of 
the progressive income tax has been 
one of the major social revolutions of 
our time. From the point of view of 
resource allocation, taxation repre- 
sents payment for the use of goods and 
services. From the point of view of 
fiscal policy, taxation is a method of 
rationing purchasing power. The in- 
come tax is an efficient and equitable 
method of accomplishing both these 
objectives. 

4. Recent decades have witnessed a 
decline in the relative importance of 
local government, coupled with rapid 
increase in the role of the central gov- 
ernment. The relative position of state 
government has diminished slightly. 
In part, these changes are the result of 
the assumption of new functions and 
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responsibilities by the central govern- 
ment, but, in part, they also represent 
delegation upward of some of the ac- 
tivities previously controlled by lo- 
calities and states. Education has 
been one of the notable and striking 
exceptions to this trend. 

Educational implications —Educa- 
tion has participated in the general 
expansion of the scope and role of gov- 
ernment during the past several dec- 
ades. It is impossible to say to what 
extent the acceleration of other activi- 
ties of government has aided, and to 
what extent it has hindered, the 
growth of public education. Undoubt- 
edly, the general trend in this area 
provided a more receptive environ- 
ment for the expansion of the educa- 
tional apparatus, but at the same time 
schools were obliged to compete with 
other government functions for the 
limited resources of the community. 

In and of itself, the shift from in- 
direct to direct forms of taxation 
should have provided leverage for ad- 
ditional money for public schools, but 
this potential contribution still awaits 
the development of adequate and ef- 
ficient methods of federal aid, since it 
is the central government which has 
primary access to direct tax sources. 

The declining importance of local 
government in other areas may sig- 
nificantly infect the vigor and poten- 
tial of locally administered school sys- 
tems in that it creates an attitude of 
indifference toward the functions of 
local government and an acquiescence 
toward bureaucratic centralism. 
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ROLE OF GOVERNMENT AND THE 
PROCESS OF SOCIAL CHOICE 


The economic prospect.—As a direct 
outcome of the vastly augmented role 
of the state in our national life (but 
deserving special listing because it 
raises a special list of problems), the 
political or group decision-making 
process has assumed an increasingly 
prominent part in our social structure. 
That is to say, the range of issues 
which are subject to group decision 
through the political process has wid- 
ened, while the range of issues that are 
subject to group decision through 
other forms of social organization, 
such as the market mechanism, has 
considerably narrowed. (In order to 
clarify the issues, it is important to 
emphasize that the allocation of re- 
sources and the distribution of income 
via the market is also a form of social 
organization and not, as is sometimes 
represented, a purely “‘individualis- 
tic” method of dealing with the prob- 
lems which lie within its scope. The 
economic organization involves spe- 
cialization and division of labor; prices 
of gu ds and services, on the one hand, 
and prices of productive factors, on 
the other hand, are mutually and com- 
petitively determined through the 
mechanism of the market.) 

The political process, or the mecha- 
nism of social choice as operating 
through the structure of representa- 
tive government in a democracy, is 
complex and devious. It involves the 
formation of a consensus by the body 
politic; the balancing of interests at 
various levels; the interpretation (and 
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reformulation) of the consensus by 
the representative assembly, together 
with the enactment of the specific 
legal and administrative instruments 
which embody the policy finally 
agreed upon by the group. It is ob- 
vious that the current trend toward 
transforming economic problems into 
political problems does not, of itself, 
mean that the resultant solutions will 
be more “rational” or even more dem- 
ocratic (in the sense of reflecting an 
informed consensus) than the solu- 
tions resulting from the operations of 
the market. Indeed, the desirability of 
the result depends upon the type of 
the problem in relation to the political 
decision-making process from which 
solution emerges. Many economists, 
for instance, believe that relative in- 
come distribution can and should be 
modified via the political process, as 
represented by the pattern of taxes 
and expenditures, but that relative 
prices are not appropriate candidates 
for political or administrative deci- 
sion. 

Educational implications —Changes 
in the relative importance of the po- 
litical decision-making process present 
a challenge of the first magnitude for 
the future of American public educa- 
tion. Widening of the sphere of group 
action through the legislative machin- 
ery demands an alert and informed 
consensus on problems which are tech- 
nically complex and are of fundamen- 
tal importance to the preservation of 
democratic freedoms. The consensus 
must be sufficiently detailed to pro- 
vide a guide for effective action at the 
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legislative level and yet sufficiently 
flexible to allow for reorientation of 
policy, especially in the field of foreign 
relations, when circumstances require. 
The responsibilities of education, this 
time from the point of view of school- 
ing as a “consumption” good, are ob- 
vious in general, but great care must 
be exercised in the practical imple- 
mentation of these responsibilities. 
While educational policy demands 
that the duties of citizenship, in the 
widest sense, be given increased em- 
phasis at all levels, the frontier of deci- 
sion will probably have to be made on 
what is now designated as the area of 
“higher” education. Specifically, we 
shall probably have to raise the ques- 
tion: “Does preparation for informed 
citizenship in a democracy now re- 
quire universal public education up 


through, at least, the junior-college 
level?” 


At present, about one-fourth of the 
population of college age are enrolled 
in institutions of higher learning. 
There is no gainsaying the fact that 
widespread extension of the school- 
leaving age will be enormously costly, 
both in terms of direct expense and, 
more importantly, in the sacrifice of 
alternative earnings of students whose 
entry into the labor force will be post- 
poned for an additional two years. 
Moreover, since the additional school- 
ing will be oriented toward political 
and social skills rather than toward 
acquisition of vocational abilities, the 
productive capacity of the individual 
will not be appreciably enlarged. The 
net effect of an affirmative decision to 
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extend compulsory public education 
by two or more years will be the de- 
duction of the initial two years from 
the lifetime income stream of the per- 
son and his family—a result which 
will place considerable burden on 
some of the low- and middle-income 
groups. Nevertheless, the results may 
be deemed worth the cost if the sur- 
vival of democratic citizenship, as ef- 
fective decision-making, is at stake. 


STRATIFICATION AND SOCIAL MOBILITY 


The economic prospect.—By far the 
most puzzling and difficult of the 
tendencies that we have to evaluate is 
the relative importance of (1) the fac- 
tors in our society which work toward 
increasing the flexibility and mobility 
of individuals in the social structure 
versus the factors which work toward 
stratification and (2) the continuance 
of barriers of caste and class. 

So far as the market itself is con- 
cerned, the breakdown of regional iso- 
lation resulting from the growth of 
mediums of transportation and com- 
munication has surely increased effec- 
tive competition and mobility during 
the past century or the past half-cen- 
tury. At the same time, certain types 
of large-scale financial and industrial 
organizations have increased in scope 
—though not nearly to the extent im- 
agined in popular folklore—and this 
increase has tended to restrict freedom 
of entry into some fields. 

Yet again, the underlying egali- 
tarian tendencies of modern life have 
made sizable inroads on cultural ar- 
tifices, such as caste and class bar- 
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riers, which restrict the mobility of the 
human agent, though considerable 
progress here remains to be made. 
(One of the fascinating paradoxes of 
the current European scene is the 
vastly increased emphasis on econom- 
ic equality, as represented by the re- 
distribution of real income through 
taxation and controls, coupled with 
the preservation of social distinctions. 
For example, exaggerated deference is 
paid to university professors—a cus- 
tom which American observers find 
intolerable and absurd.) 

Educational implications.—The re- 
lation between education, on the one 
hand, and democracy, citizenship, and 
social literacy, on the other hand, 
which has been treated above, is suf- 
ficiently obvious to have attracted 
considerable attention in the litera- 
ture. Of even more fundamental im- 
portance is the contribution of educa- 
tion to social mobility. In this con- 
text, education appears primarily as a 
production good, the major question 
being the terms on which technical 
and professional training are acces- 
sible to individuals of varying degrees 
of ability and (family) income. The 
major restraint to freedom of entry 
into such training is that individuals 
of the requisite degree of ability can- 
not ordinarily borrow or secure capital 
to make potentially profitable invest- 
ments in the development of their own 
productive capacities. The investment 
is made largely by the family and the 
community, resulting, under the ex- 
isting procedures, in undercapitaliza- 
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tion in the case of many individuals of 
high, or even of average, ability. 

While the appropriate fiscal and 
educational policy to remedy this 
waste of scarce human resources is dif- 
ficult to prescribe in detail, it must be 
emphasized that the profitability of 
embarking on this form of capital cre- 
ation—say, by an expanded program 
of state or federal scholarships—is, 
in some sense, a secondary considera- 
tion. The primary rationale is the con- 
tribution made to social mobility as a 
dynamic aspect of democratic free- 
dom. 


SHORT-RUN ECONOMIC FACTORS 


In retrospect, reviewing the condi- 
tion arising from the growth in the 
national income, changes in its com- 
position, and in the composition of the 


labor force which produces it; prob- 
lems arising from the expanded role of 
government and from the increased 
importance of the political process in 
the mechanism of social choice; and 
problems connected with socioeco- 
nomic mobility, we have amassed a 
formidable list of reasons for expecting 
that public education will, and should, 
command a larger share of our total 
resources over the long run. Still, the 
intractable fact remains that in recent 
years this fraction has been declining. 
Our analyses suggest, however, that 
conditions responsible for this must be 
sought in the realm of short-run, tem- 
porary, and disequilibrating forces in 
the economy, particularly in the im- 
pact of inflation on the revenue sources 
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for public education. A corollary de- 
velopment is the enormous expansion 
of the defense and foreign-aid budget 
and the variety of effects which this 
might have on the community’s pref- 
erence for education. 

Inflation —The approximate causes 
of inflation are everywhere the same, 
even though the nature of the phe- 
nomenon differs from period to period 
and from place to place. Although the 
primary cause of cumulative increase 
in prices is an increase in the stock of 
money, at a rate faster than the in- 
crease (if any) in the flow of goods and 
services (with or without any accom- 
panying acceleration in velocity as 
people attempt to reduce the fraction 
of the income or assets which they 
hold in liquid form), each inflationary 
episode has its own peculiarities and 
its unique features. 

With regard to quantitative magni- 
tude, our current inflationary spiral is 
relatively modest: roughly at a rate of 
from 6 to 10 per cent each year. As a 
rough forecast, suppose we assume 
that the maximum figure will be of the 
order of 10 per cent and the minimum 
5 per cent. 

With regard to the direct causes of 
the phenomenon, the major role has 
heretofore been played by the rise in 
bank deposits, with budgetary deficits 
of the federal government playing a 
secondary accompaniment, though 
our forecast is for these roles to be re- 
versed in the immediate future. The 
increase in bank deposits has been 
facilitated by government support of 
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the market for government bonds, in 
order to maintain low interest rates 
for the United States Treasury on this 
type of security. This support has the 
effect of allowing banks to augment 
their reserves by selling bonds to the 
Federal Reserve System. A secondary 
factor in the government support of 
the bond market has been official 
uncertainty about the behavior of 
that market if supports were suddenly 
withdrawn. Within recent months, 
this policy has been relaxed, with the 
result that bond prices have fallen 
slightly (interest rates have risen) and 
excess bank reserves have been re- 
duced. 

While an excess of expenditures 
over taxes seems an inevitable result 
of a federal budget that takes slightly 
under one-third of the national in- 
come, the logic of this procedure is 
open to serious question in view of the 
disadvantages of the inflation which 
arises from the deficit. Inflation, it 
must always be remembered, is a 
method of taxation. We would not 
deliberately enact a revenue bill which 
visits upon our economy the conse- 
quences which follow from prolonged 
inflation. The paradox which cries 
aloud for explanation, therefore, is 
why we prefer or allow a portion of our 
tax bill to be collected through the 
painful instrumentality of deteriora- 
tion in the value of money. Perhaps, 
at the budgetary levels we are now ap- 
proaching, the political process places 
a premium on voting “Yes” for every 
proposal to increase expenditures and 
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“No” for every measure to increase 
taxes. 

Inflation and local school revenue. 
The effect of inflation upon local 
school revenue is an oft-told story 
that may be briefly summed up by the 
observation that revenue from the lo- 
cal property tax, which is still the 
mainstay of municipal finance and 
even more so of school finance, is in- 
flexible and cannot readily be ad- 
justed to changes in the cost of gov- 
ernment services. While state aid to 
school systems has made much head- 
way in the past decade, it has not 
moved forward rapidly enough to fill 
the void. 


Nevertheless, this obvious and 


simple explanation requires further 
clarification in view of the facts that 
(1) in some inflationary spirals, prop- 


erty values advance about as rapidly 
as does the index of prices in general 
(during recent years the sale value of 
real estate has even moved slightly 
ahead of the wholesale or retail price 
level); (2) the proportional share of 
property and nonproperty income has 
not materially altered in the course of 
the recent inflation. 

It follows that the economic poten- 
tial of the property tax has not mark- 
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edly deteriorated and that the fraction 
of the national income which could be 
extracted for state, local, and school 
purposes without altering the real bur- 
den of this levy has not been mate- 
rially affected by the postwar infla- 
tion. Indeed, the trend toward aban- 
donment of this field of taxation by 
the states has been accelerated so that 
its potential for local communities and 
school districts has actually increased. 

In spite of the previous statement, 
the cyclical inflexibility of the prop- 
erty tax is far from being a mere fig- 
ment of the imagination. The causes 
of the inflexibility, however, are pri- 
marily administrative and political 
and rest, first, upon the technical dif- 
ficulty of revising assessed values in 
line with true values and, second, 
upon the political unfeasibility of re- 
vising nominal rates upward rapidly 
enough to correct the lag between as- 
sessed values and market price. The 
results are plainly evident in the 
meager and inadequate programs of 
the majority of our school districts, in 
the erosion of the quality and quan- 
tity of teaching personnel, and in the 
antiquated and overcrowded struc- 
tures which house many of our school 
children. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL VALUES ASSOCIATED WITH 
THE USE OF QUESTIONNAIRES 


LILY DETCHEN 
Pennsylvania College for Women 


HE QUESTIONNAIRE has been used 
Ti various evaluation problems 
that have arisen at Pennsylvania Col- 
lege for Women during the past few 
years and has proved to be more than 
a tool for securing statistics. Struc- 
tured as a process rather than as a 
mere measuring device, it has had 
learning and other psychological ef- 
fects of significance in planning the 
College program. In making such ex- 
tensive use of the questionnaire, we 
have assumed that student participa- 
tion in planning pays good dividends 
in rapport and ideas. We have found 
that the questionnaire method may be 
used to reveal to the student group, 
from time to time, the whys and 
wherefores of some of our educational 
devices and the reasons for planning in 
a certain way, so that students may 
gain a greater sympathy for over-all 
objectives and some appreciation of 
the difficulties that attend their 
achievement. The main purpose of 
this article is to describe a few of the 
situations in which we have found it 
expedient to use the questionnaire in 
evaluation. 


PROMOTING AWARENESS OF 
ROLE IN GROUP 


It has been generally conceded by 
our faculty that the education which a 
student receives while in the College is 
not wholly limited to the classroom 
situation. Recognized among the most 
important extra-classroom opportuni- 
ties which students enjoy are those re- 
lated to student self-government ac- 
tivities. It was in this frame, the 
promotion of a better understanding 
of the roles both of leadership and 
“followership,” that the first struc- 
tured questionnaire was initiated. 

In this particular situation the local 
student government decided to evalu- 
ate the “clubs” (interest groups), class 
organizations, and the student-gov- 
ernment association. During the evo- 
lution of the questionnaire the student 
planners of the evaluation developed 
the following major strategy: (1) the 
utilization of the questionnaire to pro- 
vide the college community, both lead- 
ers and rank and file, with criteria by 
which to judge the effectiveness of stu- 
dent organizations and (2) the previ- 
sion of an opportunity for the student 
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to consider in some systematic, com- 
prehensive fashion her contribution, 
as an individual, to student co-opera- 
tive enterprises. 

Since the questionnaire emphasized 
the fact that the success of an endeav- 
or rests as much with the general 
membership as with its leaders, the 
questionnaire was expected to alert 
more students to their responsibilities. 
That this questionnaire situation was 
formulated as a process and not a mere 
data-collecting device is attested by 
the other activities which stemmed 
from it. 

1. In the planning stages several 
thoughtful sessions were conducted by 
a number of student leaders, who, 
while analyzing the criteria by which 
the clubs should be judged, acquired 
some needed, relevant understand- 
ings. 

2. The task of answering the ques- 
tionnaire actually was a process of 
self-analysis by each student of her at- 
titude toward community endeavor 
and of her role as a constructive col- 
lege citizen. 

3. As planning progressed, a better 
spirit was noticeable among the stu- 
dent leaders and also between stu- 
dents and faculty advisers—a clearing 
of the air which was mainly the result 
of convincing the students that they 
had a voice in managing their affairs. 
This conviction received support from 
the fact that certain changes in organi- 
zations were made in accordance with 
student recommendations. 

4. Besides using the results for the 
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immediate purposes of making adjust- 
ments as suggested by student opin- 
ion, a new group of student leaders, 
entirely different from those who 
worked on the original planning of the 
questionnaire, was inducted into its 
philosophy and use. This occurred at a 
leadership conference several months 
later, when the officers of organiza- 
tions for the new year received their 
general training in officership. The 
questionnaire results for each organi- 
zation furnished specific points for 
special review by the new officers of 
that organization. The following are 
typical items from the questionnaire 
designed to challenge officers: 


8. Is it your opinion that this club is pri- 

marily 

a) Student-directed with the consent of 
the majority? 

b) Student-directed by a few without the 
consent of the majority? 

c) Faculty-directed for lack of student 
initiative? 

d) Faculty-dominated without student 
approval? 

e) At loose ends, nondirected? 

. Do you think that you have taken your 
share of responsibility? 

. Has the opportunity to take responsi- 
bility in leadership or services been 
offered? 

. What proportion of the membership is 
given opportunity to participate ac- 
tively? 

a) But few c) More than half 
b) At least half d) All who wish to 

. Do the officers exist in name only? 

. Are committees really active? 

. Have you made a special effort to con- 
tribute services by making your desire to 
do so known to those who need help? 
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IMPROVING THE PROGRAM OF 
A COLLEGE EVENT 


There is little doubt that the sim- 
plest, most efficient way to prepare a 
questionnaire is to employ a person ex- 
perienced in that evaluation tech- 
nique. But employing an expert is 
advisable only when the intent is to 
describe the status quo without trying 
to affect it. It is not the method cal- 
culated to achieve the best over-all re- 
sults with student groups. We have, 
for example, learned that one effective 
way to guarantee an improved pro- 
gram for any college event is to have 
the group responsible for the program 
plan its evaluation in advance. A 
questionnaire, being fairly simple to 
construct and fairly direct in its re- 
sults, lends itself nicely to this use. 

This was demonstrated for us this 
year in relation to an event called 
Mountain Day, a picnic intended to 
be an easy, informal affair at which 
Freshmen may meet upperclassmen 
Using a questionnaire, the responsible 
student committee sampled student 
opinion about the event two or more 
weeks before its occurrence. The sam- 
pling in itself served the supplemen- 
tary purposes of helping to publicize 
the picnic and to remind upperclass- 
men of their hostess responsibilities. 
The committee, using some of their 
own ideas and the constructive sugges- 
tions obtained from the students 
polled, then planned the kinds of ac- 
tivities that should be provided to 
foster the principal purpose of the af- 
fair. In this situation the committee 
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enjoined itself to a more serious con- 
sideration of its own responsibility for 
the plans for Mountain Day. It may 
be interesting to note that the chair- 
man of the committee wrote up a re- 
port for the use of future planning 
groups, but she obviously had no reali- 
zation that the total process of plan- 
ning and evaluation, rather than any 
particular set of activities, was the im- 
portant thing in making the affair suc- 
cessful. 


HELPING TO SOLVE TEACHING 
PROBLEMS 


Faculty members have, from time 
to time, used the questionnaire ap- 
proach in connection with their teach- 
ing problems. One instructor has for 
several years utilized the General 
Goals of Life Inventory, published by 
Educational Testing Service, as a sort 
of “curtain-raiser” for his course con- 
cerned with the identification of life- 
goals. The main instructional objec- 
tive of his course, offered in the Senior 
year, is to help each student rational- 
ize her college education in personal 
terms. The inventory serves the very 
useful purposes of getting the students 
to consider the necessity for making 
choices among ideologies and of pro- 
viding a common core of philosophical 
considerations for discussion purposes. 
Individual scores are found to be less 
useful than group scores, the latter of- 
fering a meaningful reference point for 
an individual’s interpretation of her 
results. This questionnaire has been 
popular with our Seniors, some asking 
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for copies to give to their relatives and 
friends, particularly fiancés! 

Another instructor uses a question- 
naire on race relations as the introduc- 
tion to a unit on race in his course, 
“Modern Society.” No one is con- 
vinced that this particular question- 
naire is either very reliable or very 
valid. But students are stimulated to 
take issue with the questionnaire or to 
defend their positions, and interest in 
the general problem is affected accord- 
ingly. Because of the use of the ques- 
tionnaire, the class is launched upon a 
livelier discussion than they might 
have without it. 


RATING TEACHING METHODS 
AND MATERIALS 


A number of questionnaires have 
also been planned for, and by, individ- 


ual faculty members who have wished 
self-ratings of their teaching methods 
and materials. These have been as var- 
ied as the teachers and the subjects in- 
volved. Since in these instances the in- 
structor plans his own questionnaire, a 
certain amount of self-analysis is guar- 
anteed. These faculty-rating question- 
naires bear little resemblance to each 
other; in this very fact lies their best 
claim to validity. The vague personal- 
ity traits that characterize most fac- 
ulty-rating scales have, in the final 
analysis, but little application. It is of 
interest to note that, unless the in- 
structor voluntarily goes to an ad- 
ministrator with results of these rat- 
ings, there is no way the matter would 
come to the administration’s atten- 
tion. 
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SURVEYING A PARTICULAR PROBLEM 


Occasionally the questionnaire has 
found good use with a faculty group 
assigned to survey a particular prob- 
lem. A recent example of this use was 
that made by a faculty committee 
studying the reception given to vari- 
ous speakers for student assemblies. 
Similar use was made of the question- 
naire in a previous year to determine 
the student attitude toward a pro- 
jected nondenominational religious 
service. 

Perhaps the most elaborate use at 
the faculty level occurred when a fac- 
ulty committee wished to survey the 
attitudes both of instructors and stu- 
dents toward the Senior tutorial plan 
—its areas of strength and weakness 
and the likelihood of introducing im- 
provements for oncoming groups. A 
questionnaire was set up, therefore, in 
three sections: one for Seniors; one for 
supervising faculty; and one for non- 
supervising, but examining, faculty. 

In the section for supervisors the 
questions pertained to such factors as 
the extent to which the instructor 
changed a previously held opinion 
about a student after working with her 
in the tutorial, the worth-whileness of 
the undertaking to the student, the 
suitability of the selected topic from 
the standpoints of both the local li- 
brary and staff resources and the stu- 
dent’s ability and preparation, and the 
adequacy of the student’s report and 
oral examination to reveal her real 
achievement. The section for faculty 
examiners, who must read reports and 
participate in the oral examinations, 
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pertained to the quality of the exam- 
ination, the criteria of judging it, the 
grading standards, and related areas. 
The student section polled opinion on 
such questions as the fairness of the 
examination, the adequacy of re- 
sources, the assistance received from 
the faculty adviser, the personal 
worth-whileness of the plan, the use- 
fulness of the manual which had been 
provided, and the intellectual and 
physical demands of the plan. 

The findings of this poll gave needed 
reassurance that the plan was basical- 
ly sound; provided many suggestions 
for the revision of the student manual; 
eliminated a midterm oral report as 
fruitless; improved the criteria for 
judging performance in succeeding 
years; and straightened out, through 
suggestions offered by both students 


and faculty, several bothersome points 
in the mechanics of the plan. Further- 
more, and perhaps most importantly, 
this set of questionnaires served the 
therapeutic purpose of offering an out- 
let for criticism. 


STRUCTURING THE INTERPRETA- 
TION PROCESS 


Another worth-while consideration 
in the use of questionnaires, in addi- 
tion to that pertaining to the manner 
of formulation, is the structuring of 
the process of interpretation so that all 
possible advantage may be gleaned in 
their use and an economy in the total 
effort may be assured. Some examples 
of this have already been given in this 
article, as in the description of the 
multiple uses made of the’ question- 
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naire on clubs. Values that may be ob- 
tained at the interpretational level are 
better illustrated, however, by the use 
of published questionnaires, because 
there can then be no opportunity for 
introducing these values at the con- 
struction stage. Mention has already 
been made of such a questionnaire, the 
General Goals of Life Inventory. 
Among others that we have used has 
been the Kuder Preference Record, 
well known as a test of vocational in- 
terests. The Preference Record is used 
strategically in both the guidance and 
the instructional programs. In the 
common task of answering the ques- 
tionnaire, students inevitably discuss 
issues among themselves and respond 
with a deeper interest to the group 
guidance provided in a psychology 
course which includes a unit on voca- 
tional aptitudes. Both devices, ques- 
tionnaire and course unit, serve to 
usher in a series of vocational-week 
lectures and discussion programs. 
This utilization of the Preference Rec- 
ord is in addition to its ordinary use by 
the dean and faculty advisers, who 
work with individuals. 

As with all good things, the ques- 
tionnaire method should not be over- 
worked with any one group. While 
there is almost no limit to the number 
of small planning groups that can be 
engaged in the “construction” process, 
there is a limit to the number of times 
that a given population should be 
asked to respond. This difficulty can 
be overcome to some degree by using 
adequate samples of the population 
for different questionnaires or for dif- 
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ferent aspects of the same question- 
naire. However, whether to poll the 
entire group or to poll a sample re- 
quires a decision in terms of the pur- 
poses of the particular project. In our 
tutorial appraisal, for example, sam- 
ples would have served our over-all 
needs in the situation, but in the stu- 
dent-government project it was neces- 
sary to poll every student in order to 
enlist the co-operation of the general 
membership. 


SUMMARY 


This article has attempted to dem- 
onstrate that the questionnaire in edu- 
cation may serve other than its usual 
purposes, whether we are considering 
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results at the student, faculty, admin- 
istrative, or instructional level. To 
guarantee a greater range in results, it 
is necessary that the procedures used 
in conjunction with the questionnaire 
be carefully structured and that the 
questionnaire process, rather than its 
statistics, be emphasized. When so 
structured, the questionnaire provides 
extra dividends in improved commu- 
nity feeling, and opportunities for 
planning experience, therapeutic out- 
let, and self-analysis. When those to 
whom the results are of interest can be 
given some share in the planning of the 
questionnaire and when multiple in- 
terpretational uses are made of the 
data accumulated, the questionnaire 
achieves its maximum value. 
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HELPING STUDENTS LEARN BETTER 
ENGLISH USAGE 


FLORENCE CHISHOLM BOWLES 
Southwestern Evening High School, Detroit, Michigan 


fe TEACHER of English faces a 
problem unparalled by any of the 
problems that confront other teachers 
in the elementary and secondary 
schools. This problem is not the often- 
discussed task of reading tests arid 
themes that in number and bulk can 
well come under the heading of mass 
production. It is a problem inherent 
in the subject itself, a problem which 
cannot be solved by calling upon the 
services of a student-reader or by re- 
ferring to a “teacher’s key.” Without 
question, it constitutes the major 
hazard to the successful teaching of 
English grammar. 

The hazard is that, outside of class, 
the student hears English and he 
reads English—an English that often 
breaks and mangles almost beyond 
recognition every rule of grammar 
that he has learned in the schoolroom. 
How different is the situation with 
students of other school subjects! 
They do not hear, in the streets, in the 
playgrounds, and sometimes in the 
home, statements of fact that run di- 
rectly counter to the teaching in the 
classroom. The student of arithmetic 
does not hear or read in his out-of- 
school hours that seven plus four are 


* 


twelve or that thirteen minus six are 
eight. The student of geography does 
not hear or read that the capital of the 
United States is Boston or Chicago. 
The student of chemistry does not 
hear or read that the symbol for water 
is H;O. In the majority of cases the 
student does not hear or read anything 
at all pertaining to a particular subject 
until he again is safe within the aca- 
demically asepticized walls of the 
classroom. 

Notwithstanding this inherent dif- 
ficulty, some teachers of English 
grammar seem to proceed from the 
premise that pupils do not hear Eng- 
lish spoken outside the classroom, that 
students do not read in their out-of- 
school time anything except the books 
on the lists recommended to them by 
committees of teachers after many 
hours of academic reflection. (Query: 
Do teachers themselves in their hours 
of relaxation choose all their reading 
from lists of recommended books?) 


OUTSIDE INFLUENCES ON SPEAK- 
ING OF ENGLISH 


To be successful in teaching English 
grammar, the teacher must squarely 
face the reality that his pupils do hear 
487 
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and do read English outside the class- 
room, that they hear it and read it in 
environments which to them are far 
more interesting and challenging than 
the rarefied, controlled surroundings 
of the school. 

Of these outside environments there 
is, first, the home, with all its vital, 
basic, human experiences. There are 
the streets and the playgrounds, where 
the life of play is second in emotional 
impact only to the home. There are, 
for moments of recreational reading, 
the many comic strips in newspapers 
and booklets. There are, for recrea- 
tional listening, phonograph records 
and radio and television comedy and 
adventure programs, many of which, 
for comic effects, lean heavily on 
grammatical errors. 

In all these fields of experience the 
teacher is, in the everyday order of liv- 
ing, viewed by the students as an out- 
sider, an intellectual entity unable to 
compete with vital, amusing emotion- 
al activities. The teacher may even be- 
come a comic figure to his pupils if he 
is extreme in his use of formal English. 

The fact that normally the teacher 
is an outsider in most of the students’ 
activities must be conceded. If, how- 
ever, he is not able to gain an entrance 
into any of the students’ interests, if 
he gives up and says fatalistically: 
“What can I do? Pupils are in the 
English class about four hours a week, 
160 hours in a school year, 160 hours 
out of the year’s total of 8,766 hours. 
How can I influence their out-of- 
school life? How can I participate in 
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it?” —if the teacher says this, his pro- 
gram is, with perhaps half of the pu- 
pils, a failure before it is begun. He 
may as well sit back and become 
calloused to ungrammatical speech 
wherever he may hear it. 

But is there no way of overcoming 
unfavorable out-of-class influence? Is 
there no counteroffensive that the 
teacher can take? 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ATTACK 


In the first two fields of out-of-class 
experience—the home and the games 
of street and playground—it seems 
difficult to take corrective action. But 
in the field of outside recreational 
reading and listening, the teacher of 
spoken and written English finds an 
effective method of counterattack, the 
device of transplanting out-of-class 
activities into the classroom. Some 
suggested ways of doing this are 
described below. 

1. Using comic strips that employ 
grammatical mistakes to get laughs.— 
The teacher appoints, or asks the class 
to elect, pupils to take the roles of the 
characters in a strip. If the strips are 
short, three or four consecutive ones 
may be combined. While the strip in- 
cidents are being enacted, the pupils 
at their desks copy on sheets of note- 
book paper, in the order of their oc- 
currence, all the errors that they rec- 
ognize, such as, “He done it,” “He 
hasn’t no sense,” “Him and I went to 
the game,” “She writes careless.” 
When the skit is finished, a compari- 
son by the pupils of their results, item 
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by item, checks on each student’s rec- 
ognition of errors and points up the 
errors used in the strips. 

2. Listening to phonograph records 
and radio and watching television pro- 
grams.—A phonograph record using 
grammatical errors for humorous ef- 
fect or as a characterization device, or 
as a combination of the two, can be 
played in class. Or the teacher may 
ask the class to listen at home in the 
evenings or on Saturdays to radio or 
television programs and bring in the 
name and time of one that regularly 
uses grammatical errors. A homework 
assignment may be to listen to a radio 
program—the same program for all 
the classes—and to bring in reports of 
the errors noticed. 

3. Writing a playlet demonstrating 
the effect on the grammar-conscious ear 
of incorrect grammatical forms.—The 
teacher can assign, as a class or group 
project, the writing of a playlet with 
this suggested theme: A class nomi- 
nating committee of three is meeting 
after school in a classroom for the dis- 
cussion of a slate of candidates for 
class officers. The chairman, with a 
class membership list in hand, says, 
“Tlene Boyne would be a good presi- 
dent. Everyone likes her and she has 
a lot of pep, but she says, “He don’t” 
and ‘You was.” 

A boy comes to the door, looking for 
a friend. “Him and I are going to the 
game,” he says. When he has left, the 
committee comments, “In some ways 
he’d be good as an officer, but did you 
hear him?” 
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The playlet idea may be varied by 
substituting an office setting for the 
school scene. The heads of depart- 
ments are discussing promotions of 
various office workers and refusing ad- 
vancement because of the use of erro- 
neous grammar. For example, Betty 
Lane is efficient in her job of typist, 
but none of the department heads 
wants her as a private secretary be- 
cause of her habit of saying, “I done 
it” and “T seen it.” 

4. Getting the students out of “the red” 
into black.”—The class members 
may keep a record of their own errors 
in usage. The teacher may ask them to 
discuss at home or in their commercial 
courses the meaning in business of be- 
ing “in the red” or “in the black.” 
Then the students may set up in their 
notebooks two pages opposite each 
other: the one on the left for red ink, 
the one on the right for black. In red 
have them write their usage errors. 
Then, when they feel assured that a 
certain correct form has been mas- 
tered, they can cross out the form 
written in red and write the correct 
form on the other page in black. 


BRINGING OUT THE MORAL 


Discussion arising from the use of 
these suggestions will, in all probabili- 
ty, lead to the conclusion that the 
writers of radio programs and comic 
strips use incorrect forms for two pur- 
poses: to “get a laugh” or, at least, an 
amused grin, and to characterize the 
speaker as uneducated. 

By the logic of deduction, a number 
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of questions should now come up: 
Does a person with careless speech 
habits want to be laughed at even in 
serious, formal situations? Does he 
want to be characterized as uneducat- 
ed? Except for intentional humor, 
does he want to use expressions that 
cause laughter or smiles in better-in- 
formed persons? 

If the discussion does not lead to the 
conclusion of its own momentum, the 
teacher may point out that the use of 
good standard, not necessarily formal, 
English is the one generally recognized 
token of education. When we meet 
people for the first time and have the 

usual friendly interchange of com- 
ments and ideas, no one can know 
whether we understand the principles 
of science, of mathematics, of geogra- 
phy, of history, or of art. But after 
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hearing us speak a few sentences, any 
educated person can tell whether we 
know correct grammatical forms and, 
therefore, presumably, whether we 
are educated. 

Finally, the teacher can leave with 
the class this challenging query: Is it 
worth while to establish the habit of 
good speech on the streets and in the 
playgrounds, in out-of-school hours as 
well as in the fifty or sixty minutes of 
the English class period? 

Good speech is not a well-trained 
servant, not an obedient slave. It will 
not come running at a gesture of com- 
mand. Good speech must be an inte- 
gral part of our thinking, of our every 
expression of thought. It must be a 
solidly fixed habit, or it will not come 
easily to the tongue when we need it to 
indicate our literacy. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON STATISTICS, THE 
THEORY OF TEST CONSTRUCTION, 
AND FACTOR ANALYSIS 


FRANCES SWINEFORD 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 


* 


HE BIBLIOGRAPHY which is pre- 

sented below has been selected 
from issues of educational and psycho- 
logical journals from March, 1951, to 
June, 1952, inclusive. Sharp distinc- 
tions do not exist between the fields 
covered in this list, but, as an assist- 
ance to the student with special in- 
terests in one or more of the fields, the 
references have been classified under 
the following categories: theory and 
use of statistical methods, problems of 
test construction, and factor analysis. 
No articles dealing primarily with the 
use of tests have been included be- 
cause these items are distributed 
functionally in other lists in the cycle, 
such as those dealing with secondary- 
school instruction and guidance. 


THEORY AND USE OF STATISTICAL 
METHODS 


687. BAKER, Paut C. “Combining Tests of 

Significance in Cross-Validation,”’ Edu- 
cational and Psychological Measure- 
ment, XII (Summer, 1952), 300-306. 
A discussion designed to clarify the dis- 
tinction between joint probability and com- 
pound probability and to indicate their uses 
in cross-validation studies. 


. Burke, C. J. “Computation of the 
Level of Significance in the F-Test,”’ 
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Psychological Bulletin, XLVIII (Sep- 
tember, 1951), 392-97. 


Summarizes the theory by means of which 
the significance of any obtained F-ratio can 
be computed from tables of the incomplete 
beta-function. Three numerical examples 
are included. 


. Burros, Raymonp H. “Three Ration- 


al Methods for the Reduction of Skew- 
ness,” Psychological Bulletin, XLVIII 
(November, 1951), 505-11. 

Describes three procedures which may, 
under some conditions, render more sym- 
metrical a large, skewed, unimodal distri- 
bution of measurements. 


. CRONBACH, LEE J. “Coefficient Alpha 


and the Internal Structure of Tests,” 
Psychometrika, XVI (September, 1951), 
297-334. 

A detailed analysis of the coefficient a, 
which is a general formula for estimating 
that aspect of test reliability which the 
author designates equivalence (as distin- 
guished from the test-retest coefficient of 
stability). The Kuder-Richardson formula 
(20) is a special case of alpha. 


J. Wittram. “Notes on the 
Coefficient of Agreement,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XLII (October, 
1951), 369-71. 

Suggests a simple function to express the 
amount of agreement between a number of 
raters who have ranked the same set of 
items. (In Formulas 1, 2, and 3 the ex- 
pression N/2 should be set in parentheses.) 
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692. EBEL, Robert L. “The Reliability of 


an Index of Item Discrimination,” 
Educational and Psychological Measure- 
ment, XI (Autumn, 1951), 403-8. 


Presents empirically obtained estimates of 
reliability of item-discrimination indices 
which were computed from data for high- 
and low-scoring individuals. Considers the 
relationships of the percentage of papers in 
the extreme groups and of other factors to 
the reliability of sample size. 


. EBEL, RoBert L. “Estimation of the 
Reliability of Ratings,” Psychometrika, 
XVI (December, 1951), 407-24. 


Describes a procedure for estimating the 
reliability of sets of ratings or other meas- 
ures. The relations of this procedure to 
others intended to serve the same purpose 
are considered algebraically and illustrated 
numerically. 


. Epwarps, ALLEN L. “The Scaling of 
Stimuli by the Method of Successive 
Intervals,” Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, XXXVI (April, 1952), 118-22. 


Suggests a method of scaling—the method 
of successive intervals—and compares it 
with the method of paired comparisons. A 
numerical example is included. 


. ENGELHART, MAX D., and ERICKSON, 
Ruts M. “A Note on the Calculation 
of Percentile Ranks,” Educational and 
Psychological Measurement, XII (Sum- 
mer, 1952), 307-12. 

Routine calculating-machine procedures 
are described for computing percentile 
ranks of either midpoints or upper limits of 
scores or score intervals. 


. Fercuson, G. A. “A Note on the 
Kuder-Richardson Formula,” Educa- 
tional and Psychological Measurement, 
XI (Winter, 1951), 612-15. 

Shows the equivalence, under certain as- 
sumptions, of the Kuder-Richardson for- 
mula (20) to reliability coefficients com- 
puted by the split-half method and sub- 
jected to the Spearman-Brown prophecy 
formula. 
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697. GuILForD, J. P., and Perry, NoRMAN 


C. “Estimation of Other Coefficients of 
Correlation from the Phi Coefficient,” 
Psychometrika, XVI (September, 1951), 
335-46. 

Formulas are developed and illustrated for 
estimating a point-biserial r or a tetra- 
choric r from an obtained phi coefficient. 


. GULLIKSEN, Haroxp. “Effect of Group 


Heterogeneity on Item Parameters,” 
Psychometrika, XVI (September, 1951), 
285-96. 


Presents formulas showing how certain 
item parameters vary with changes in the 
meanand variance of the group. Item param- 
eters are also suggested which should re- 
main invariant under such changes. 


. HERTZKA, ALFRED F.; MICHAEL, WIL- 


LIAM B.; and Perry, Norman C. 
“Systematic Error in Estimates of a 
Phi Coefficient,” Educational and Psy- 
chological Measurement, XII (Summer, 
1952), 285-92. 


Describes and illustrates numerically a 
procedure ‘“‘for evaluating the amount of 
systematic error arising in the use of a for- 
mula for estimation of the magnitude of 
phi coefficient corresponding to a total 
criterion sample from knowledge of the 
size of a coefficient calculated from em- 
ployment of contrasted groups.”’ A set of 
tables is offered but is not included in the 
article. (See also Item 711 [Perry and 
Michael] in this list.) 


. Horst, Pavut. “Estimating Total Test 


Reliability from Parts of Unequal 
Length,” Educational and Psychological 
Measurement, XI (Autumn, 1951), 368- 

Derives a formula for estimating the relia- 
bility of a test from the correlation between 
two comparable parts which are not of 


equal length. 


. Hst, E. H. “Simple Graphical De- 


termination of Standard Error of Dif- 
ference and Correlation Coefficient,” 
Educational and Psychological Measure- 
ment, XI (Autumn, 1951), 516-23. 
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STATISTICS, TEST CONSTRUCTION, FACTOR ANALYSIS 


Describes a graphical method for the rapid 
approximation of og or r and suggests a 
gadget which is based on the principle of 
the graphical solution. 


. Jones, Lyte V. “Tests of Hypotheses: 
One-sided vs. Two-sided Alternatives,” 
Psychological Bulletin, XLIX (January, 
1952), 43-46. 

A plea for the use of the one-tailed statisti- 
cal test where it is appropriate. 


. Kepuart, N.C., and OLIVER, JAMES 
E. “A Punched Card Procedure for Use 
with the Method of Paired Compari- 
sons,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 
XXXVI (February, 1952), 47-48. 


A procedure is outlined whereby punched- 
card equipment can be used to prepare a 
set of N(N — 1)/2 cards, each containing 
the names of one pair of the N objects or 
individuals to be rated, at a considerable 
saving of time over other procedures. 


. Kurtz, ALBERT K.; Jaspin, NATHAN; 
and Purp. “An Efficient Method 
of Partitioning Populations among 
Control and Experimental Groups,” 
Educational and Psychological Measure- 
ment, XI (Winter, 1951), 578-86. 
Tables are supplied to aid in dividing a 
fixed population into subgroups of such 
proportions that maximally significant dif- 
ferences may be obtained in experiments 
involving several experimental and control 
groups. 


. Lusin, A., and SUMMERFIELD, A. “A 
Square Root Method of Selecting a 
Minimum Set of Variables in Multiple 
Regression: II. A Worked Example,” 
Psychometrika, XVI (December, 1951), 
425-37. 

The square-root method is illustrated nu- 
merically with the same six-variable exam- 
ple that was used by another author to 
illustrate the Wherry-Doolittle method. 
(See Item 716 in this list [Summerfield and 
Lubin] for the presentation of the square- 
root method.) 


. McCormick, Ernest J., and BAcuvus, 
Joun A. “Paired Comparison Ratings: 
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I. The Effect on Ratings of Reductions 
in the Number of Pairs,” Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, XXXVI (April, 1952), 
123-27. 

An empirical investigation to determine 
the extent to which it would be possible, in 
paired comparison ratings of employees, to 
use reduced numbers of pairings and still 
achieve essentially the same rating results 
as would be obtained from a complete pair- 
ing of all individuals within the group. 


McCormick, Ernest J., and RoBERTs, 
Wittram K. “Paired Comparison Rat- 
ings: II. The Reliability of Ratings 
Based on Partial Pairings,” Journal of 
Applied Psychology, XXXVI (June, 
1952), 188-92. 

An empirical check on the reliability of 
ratings obtained by the paired comparison 
method but based on fewer than all possi- 
ble pairs. Data are employee ratings. 


. Marks, MEtvin R. “Two Kinds of 


Experiment Distinguished in Terms of 
Statistical Operations,” Psychological 
Review, LVIII (May, 1951), 179-84. 

A discussion, with numerical illustrations, 
of the statistical procedures which are ap- 
propriate for testing various kinds of 
hypotheses. 


. Moses, Lrncoitn E. “Non-parametric 


Statistics for Psychological Research,” 
Psychological Bulletin, (March, 
1952), 122-43. 

Presents some of the principal nonpara- 
metric (distribution-free) methods and an 
intuitive explanation of their rationale, 
properties, and applicability. 


. Pecos, A. Deans. “Analysis of Variance 


with Unequal Numbers,” British Jour- 
nal of Psychology, Statistical Section, IV 
(June, 1951), 77-84. 

Describes a method of analyzing variance 
in the case in which the numbers in the 
subclasses are unequal, and illustrates its 
value by a concrete example. 


. Perry, Norman C., and MICHAEL, 
WittraM B. “The Estimation of a Phi 
Coefficient for an Entire Criterion 
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Group from a Phi Coefficient Calcu- 
lated from Use of the Extreme Tails of 
a Normal Distribution of Criterion 
Scores,” Educational and Psychological 
Measurement, XI (Winter, 1951), 629- 
38. 

A formula is derived for estimating what 
the phi coefficient would be for a total cri- 
terion group from a knowledge of the phi 
coefficient computed from the use of ex- 
treme high and low groups of equal pro- 
portions. (See also Item 699 [Hertzka, 
Michael, and Perry] in this list.) 


. A. E. G. Application of 
Analysis of Variance to Problems of 
Correlation,” British Journal of Psy- 
chology, Statistical Section, V (March 
1952), 31-38. 

Shows how correlation coefficients can be 
estimated from analysis of variance data 
and suggests conditions under which such 
estimations may be more desirable than 
direct calculations. 


. Rummet, J. Francis. “Procedures for 
Computation of Zero-Order Coeffi- 
cients among Several Variables,” Jour- 
nal of Experimental Education, XX 
(March, 1952), 313-18. 

Describes routine procedures for calculat- 
ing zero-order correlation coefficients from 
data obtainable from punched cards. 


. SIEGEL, LAURENCE, and CuRETON, ED- 
warp E. “Note on the Computation of 
Biserial Correlations in Item Analysis,” 
Psychometrika, XVII (March, 1952), 
41-43. 

Describes a method for computing biserial 
correlations of test items with each of sev- 
eral criteria. The procedure requires IBM 
equipment. 


. STANLEY, C. “A Simplified 
Method for Estimating the Split-Half 
Reliability Coefficient of a Test,” 
Harvard Educational Review, XXI1 (Fall, 
1951), 221-24. 
Describes a method for approximating the 

reliability coefficient of a test with a mini- 
mum of computation. The method is par- 
ticularly recommended to classroom teach- 
ers. 
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Square Root Method of Selecting a 
Minimum Set of Variables in Multiple 
Regression: I. The Method,” Psycho- 
metrika, XVI (September, 1951), 271- 
84. 

An extension of Dwyer’s ‘‘square-root” 
method to the problem of selecting a mini- 
mum set of variables in a multiple-regres- 
sion problem. 


. Witxrnson, Bryan. “A Statistical 


Consideration in Psychological Re- 
search,” Psychological Bulletin, XLVIII 
(March, 1951), 156-58. 

Presents tables giving the probability of 
obtaining x or more significant statistics in 
a set of N on the basis of chance alone. 


PROBLEMS OF TEST CONSTRUCTION 


Barter, Donan E. “Reply to Travers’ 
‘A Critical Review of the Validity 
and Rationale of the Forced-Choice 
Technique,’”’ Psychological Bulletin, 
XLVIII (September, 1951), 421-34. 


A detailed reply to Travers’ article (Item 
733 in this list), indicating points of agree- 
ment, points of difference, and points 
which might have been included in the 
original review. (See also Item 731 [Rich- 
ardson] in this list.) 


. Brokaw, D. “Comparative 


Validities of ‘Short’ versus ‘Long’ 
Tests,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 
XXXV (October, 1951), 325-30. 


Demonstrates with real data the extent to 
which, under certain conditions, the tests 
within a battery can be shortened without 
seriously affecting the validity of the bat- 
tery as a whole. 


. BRYAN, MrriaM M.; Burke, PAvt J.; 


and Stewart, Naomi. “Correction for 
Guessing in the Scoring of Pretests: 
Effect upon Item Difficulty and Item 
Validity Indices,” Educational and Psy- 
chological Measurement, XII (Spring, 
1952), 45-56. 

Six tests of varying levels of difficulty are 
used to investigate the effects on item- 
analysis ,data?of using a correction-for- 
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guessing formula in scoring the criterion 
and of correcting for guessing in estimating 
the numbers of subjects who know the 
correct answers to the individual items. 


. Davis, FREDERICK B. “Item Analysis 
in Relation to Educational and Psycho- 
logical Testing,” Psychological Bulletin, 
XLIX (March, 1952), 97-121. 

“The development of procedures for ob- 
taining item-analysis data and the formu- 
lation of principles governing their use are 
outlined and discussed in this article.’’ A 
bibliography of eighty-three items is in- 
cluded. 


. DupEK, Frank J. “Concerning ‘Reli- 
ability’ of Tests,” Educational and Psy- 
chological Measurement, XII (Summer, 
1952), 293-99. 

Makes use of results of a test of arm-hand 
steadiness to illustrate certain factors 
which must be considered when one is in- 
terpreting test-reliability measures. 


. FRENCH, JoHN W. “A Technique for 
Criterion-keying and Selecting Test 
Items,” Psychometrika, XVII (March, 
1952), 101-6. 

Suggests a method for determing the key 
which will maximize the validity of multi- 
ple-choice tests for which no predetermined 
key exists. Such tests are frequently met in 
the field of personality measurement. 


. GLASER, RoBErt, “The Reliability of 
Inconsistency,” Educational and Psy- 
chological Measurement, XII (Spring, 
1952), 60-64. 

An experimental determination of the re- 
liability of inconsistency of response, that 
is, the change in response to a test item 
from wrong to right or from right to wrong 
on subsequent administrations of a test. 


. GREEN, Russet F. “Does a Selection 
Situation Induce Testees To Bias Their 
Answers on Interest and Temperament 
Tests?’ Educational and Psychological 
Measurement, XI (Autumn, 1951), 503- 
15. 

An investigation of bias that can occur in 
responses to interest and preference tests. 


The implications should be of interest to 
constructors of such tests. 


. JoHNson, A. PEMBERTON. “Notes on a 


Suggested Index of Item Validity: The 
U-L Index,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XLII (December, 1951), 
499-504. 

A discussion of the U-L Index of test-item 
validity, which tends to select items of 
moderate difficulty that show good separa- 
tion between upper and lower 27 per cent 
groups. 


. Kuane, H. P. “A Critical Evaluation 


of the Relative Efficiency of Three 
Techniques in Item Analysis,’’ Educa- 
tional and Psychological Measurement, 
XII (Summer, 1952), 248-66. 


Three measures of item discrimination, 
namely, biserial correlation, Davis’ Z- 
transformation, and probit analysis, are 
compared empirically and checked with an 
independent sample. 


. MOLLENKoprF, WILLIAM G. “Some As- 


pects of the Problem of Differential 
Prediction,” Educational and Psycho- 
logical Measurement, XII (Spring, 
1952), 39-44. 

Discusses the simplest case of differential 
prediction, in which the choice is limited to 
two alternative course of action, a and b, 
and it is desired to predict for a given indi- 
vidual whether his likelihood of success is 
better in a than in b. 


. PLUMLEE, LYNNETTE B. “The Effect of 


Difficulty and Chance Success on Item- 
Test Correlation and on Test Reliabil- 
ity,” Psychometrika, XVII (March, 
1952), 69-86. 


Makes experimental use of multiple-choice 
tests and free-answer tests to make com- 
parisons between the theoretical effects of 
chance success on item and test statistics 
and the effects actually obtained. 


. REILE, Patricia J., and Briccs, LrEs- 


LIE J. “Should Students Change Their 
Initial Answers on Objective-Type 
Tests? More Evidence Regarding an 
Old Problem,” Journal of Educational 
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Psychology, XLIII (February, 1952), 
110-15. 

One hundred twenty-four mutiple-choice 
test papers were examined for revisions as 
indicated by erasures and cross-outs. The 
authors were seeking a basis for guiding 
students who ask whether it is generally 
advantageous to change their first answers. 


. RicHarpson, Marion W. “Note on 
Travers’ Critical Review of the Forced- 
Choice Technique,”’ Psychological Bul- 
letin, XLVIII (September, 1951), 435- 
37. 

Offers additional support of earlier state- 
ments, which were criticized in Travers’ 
review. (See Items 733 [Travers] and 718 
[Baier] in this list.) 


. SCHMID, JOHN, Jr. “Sequential Analy- 
sis of Test Items,” Journal of Experi- 
mental Education, XX. (March, 1952), 
261-64. 

Describes a procedure for determining 
graphically whether a test item is discrimi- 
nating. The method is flexible with respect 
to the definitions of ‘‘discriminating’’ and 
“nondiscriminating.”’ 


. TRAVERS, RoBERT M. W. “A Critical 
Review of the Validity and Rationale 
of the Forced Choice Technique,” Psy- 
chological Bulletin, XLVIII (January, 
1951), 62-70. 

Examines the forced-choice technique with 
special reference to its use in the Army 
Officer Efficiency Report. (See Items 718 
[Baier] and 731 [Richardson] in this list.) 


. Tusstnc, Lyte. “A Consideration of 
the Open Book Examination,” Educa- 
tional and Psychological Measurement, 
XI (Winter, 1951), 597-602. 

Discusses the open-book final examination 
as a “practical means of achieving a final 
co-ordination and testing of the work pre- 
sented in a course.’’ 


Factor ANALYSIS 


. ANDREE, R. V. “A Computational 
Short Cut in Factor Analysis,”’ Psyche- 
logical Bulletin, XLIX (March, 1952), 
144-47, 
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Describes a short-cut method for comput- 
ing the inverse of a matrix. 


. BaEnR, MELANY E. “A Factorial Study 
of Temperament,” Psychometrika, 
XVII (March, 1952), 107-26. 


A factorial analysis of twenty-two meas- 
ures of temperament traits. Particular at- 
tention is given to the interpretation of 
second-order factors. 


. Banks, CHARLOTTE, and Kerr, GEr- 


TRUDE. “A Factorial Analysis of Items 
in the Bernreuter Personality Inven- 
tory,” British Journal of Psychology, 
Statistical Section, V (March, 1952), 
19-30. 

An analysis of thirty-two selected items in 
the Bernreuter Inventory. Burt’s method 
of simple summation was used. 


. Barakat, M. K. “A Factorial Study of 


Mathematical Abilities,”’ British Jour- 
nal of Psychology, Statistical Section, 
IV (November, 1951), 137-56. 
Analyzes a set of thirteen tests separately 
for 160 boys and 160 girls aged thirteen and 
a half to fourteen and a half years. Two 
methods of analysis are employed. 


. Biatr, Joun T. “Factor Analysis of 


Clerical Aptitude Tests,” Journal of 
Applied Psychology, XXXV (August, 
1951), 245-49. 


Gives the results of a factor analysis of 
seventeen clerical-aptitude tests and a 
general intelligence test given to 194 per- 
sons. The number of variables was in- 
creased and the identification of the factors 
facilitated by the inclusion of ‘“‘error’’ 
scores on the clerical-aptitude tests. 


. Borzum, A. “A Factorial 


Study of the Reasoning and Closure 
Factors,” Psychometrika, XVI (De- 
cember, 1951), 361-86. 

Investigates the relationships between the 
reasoning and closure factors by means of 
a factor analysis of a battery of twenty- 
two reasoning tests, fourteen tests of clo- 
sure, and ten other reference tests—all ad- 
ministered to 237 college men. 


. CATTELL, Raymonp B. “A Factoriza- 


tion of Tests of Personality Source 
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Traits,” British Journal of Psychology, 
Statistical Section, IV (November, 
1951), 165-78. 

Reports a factor analysis of sixty-four 
measures of personality traits, of which 
forty-two are new tests and twenty-two 
had been used in earlier research. 


. FRENCH, JOHN W.; TUCKER, LEDYARD 
R; NEWMAN, SIDNEY H.; and Bos- 
BITT, M. “A Factor Analysis of 
Aptitude and Achievement Entrance 
Tests and Course Grades at the United 
States Coast Guard Academy,” Journal 
of Educational Psychology, XLIII (Feb- 
ruary, 1952), 65-80. 

A factor analysis based on twenty-three 
test scores and fourteen grades made by 
one hundred cadets in the class of 1949. 
The purpose of the study was td investigate 
factors related to academic success at the 
Academy. 


. FRUCHTER, BENJAMIN. “Orthogonal 
and Oblique Solutions of a Battery of 
Aptitude, Achievement, and Back- 
ground Variables,” Educational and 
Psychological Measurement, XII 
(Spring, 1952), 20-38. 

The scores on thirty-five variables were 
normalized and then subjected to factor 
analysis. Two solutions, rotated from the 
centroid, are reported—one orthogonal and 
one oblique solution. Eight hundred eighty- 
one cases were employed. 


. Gourtay, New. “Difficulty Factors 
Arising from the Use of Tetrachoric 
Correlations in Factor Analysis,” Brit- 
ish Journal of Psychology, Statistical 
Section, IV (June, 1951), 65-76. 
Considers two published researches in an 
effort to solve the problem of “difficulty 
factors.’’ The latter part of the article is a 
reply by the authors of one of the studies 
considered. 


. GUILFORD, J. P. “When Not To Factor 
Analyze,’’ Psychological Bulletin, XLTX 
(January, 1952), 26-37. 

A general discussion of the misuses of factor 
analysis that appear from time to time in 
published articles. 


746. GuitForp, J. P.; FrucaTer, BEenya- 


MIN; and ZIMMERMAN, WayNE S. 
“Factor Analysis of the Army Air 
Forces Sheppard Field Battery of 
Experimental Tests,” Psychometrika, 
XVII (March, 1952), 45-68. 

Report of a factor analysis of thirty-nine 
experimental tests and seven reference 
tests. Two orthogonal rotational solutions, 
computed by two investigators, are pre- 
sented. 


. Kestetman, H. “The Fundamental 


Equation of Factor Analysis,”’ British 
Journal of Psychology, Statistical Sec- 
tion, V (March, 1952), 1-6. 


The author states as his purpose ‘‘to prove 
that, even when we assume that the factors 
are more numerous than the tests, exact 
numerical specifications can still be found 
for each of the factors, such that the fac- 
tor-measurements obtained will be in 
standard measure and entirely uncor- 
related.’’ 


. KNoELL, Dorotuy M., and Harris, 


Cuester W. “A Factor Analysis of 
Word Fluency,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XLIII (March, 1952), 131- 
48. 

A factorial study designed to check the 
stability of results obtained with similar 
material by another investigator and to 
seek additional fluency factors. 


. RENsHAW, T. “Factor Rotation by the 


Method of Extended Vectors: A Re- 
view of Dr. Sutherland’s Paper,” Brit- 
ish Journal of Psychology, Statistical 
Section, V (March, 1952), 7-18. 


A revised analysis of data presented in an- 
other article. The last five pages of this 
article are devoted to comments by the 
original author and by one of the editors of 
the British Journal of Psychology. (See also 
Item 691 [Sutherland] in the list of selected 
references appearing in the November, 
1951, issue of the School Review.) 


. Twept, Dik WarREN. “A Multiple 


Factor Analysis of Advertising Reader- 
ship,”’ Journal of Applied Psychology, 
XXXVI (June, 1952), 207-15. 


A factorial analysis of twenty advertising 
variables. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


CLARA Brown ArRNnY, The Effectiveness of the 
High School Program in Home Economics: 
A Report of a Five-Year Study of Twenty 
Minnesota Schools. Minneapolis 14: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1952. Pp. 
xviii+ 320. $4.75. 


An important report of a comprehensive 
five-year study in twenty Minnesota schools 
has just been published by the University of 
Minnesota Press. Home economics was used 
as the medium for the investigation, but the 
design of the study and the implications from 
some of the findings seem to offer suggestions 
to educators in many fields. 

The director of the project, Clara Brown 
Arny, professor of home-economics educa- 
tion at the University of Minnesota, states 
that the major purposes of the investigation 
were “to study the home-economics program 
in a representative group of schools; to locate 
the strong and the weak points; to try to 
learn what factors appeared to influence its 
effectiveness and what might be done to im- 
prove it; ahd to make evaluations at inter- 
vals to discover to what extent improvement 
had been made” (p. 3). The study was ca:- 
ried on between 1943 and 1948, a period in- 
cluding both war and nonwar years. 

The first chapter offers a useful and de- 
tailed explanation of the decisions made and 
the procedures employed in the research. 
Succeeding chapters provide a vast amount 
of relevant and challenging data on the 
participating schools, the home-economics 
teachers, the curriculum and methods of in- 
struction, the students, food habits and their 
improvements, homemaking activities, the 
achievements of students, and the content 
learned at different grade levels. Other chap- 


ters present an evaluation of a total home- 
economics program, an appraisal of the proj- 
ect, and a summary of the procedures and 
findings. 

The author is keenly aware that “the 
schools participating in the project were rep- 
resentative of the state in many ways, but no 
positive assurance can be offered that an- 
other sampling would have produced the 
same results” (p. 244). Undoubtedly, many 
readers will be stimulated to question wheth- 
er similar conclusions would be reached in 
their own schools concerning such aspects as 
the relative effectiveness of junior and senior 
high school teaching, of reimbursed and non- 
reimbursed departments, and of other de- 
batable issues. However, this volume should 
give definite help to school administrators 
and classroom teachers interested in these 
topics. It would seem to merit close study by 
instructors in pre-service programs, and by 
supervisors of in-service teachers if schools 
are to receive adequate training and leader- 
ship from them. The clear-cut organization, 
the nontechnical language employed, and 
the clarity and conciseness of the writing con- 
tribute to the book’s usefulness. The author 
has utilized related research when available, 
has achieved a rather notable degree of suc- 
cess in giving meaning to a mass of detailed 
data, and has emphasized consistently the 
positive approach leading to improvements. 

This study appears to be a valiant at- 
tempt to combine in one long-term project 
the techniques and values both of fundamen- 
tal research, with its devotion to scientific 
procedures, and of action research, with its 
demands for concrete improvements in 
schools. Although innumerable variables ob- 
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viously existed in the twenty schools, objec- 
tive evidences of the effectiveness of the pro- 
grams were collected through the use of in- 
struments as refined as could be secured or 
developed. Complicated and meticulous sta- 
tistical analyses were made of all data that 
could be treated statistically. Yet the direc- 
tor also felt a responsibility for sharing with 
her readers some of the wealth of experience 
gained by the research staff during their five 
years of organized, intensive study. This she 
offers in the last chapter, “Generalizations 
with Supporting Evidence and Suggestions 
for Strengthening the Homemaking Pro- 
gram.” 

For this study three different project re- 
ports were required. Each participating 
school received a report on the findings from 
the individual schools. A highly technical re- 
port that includes descriptions of the statis- 
tical techniques employed has been pub- 
lished and may be obtained from the library 
of the University of Minnesota. The volume 
being reviewed, apparently designed chiefly 
for students, teachers, and consultants, 


makes a significant and challenging contribu- 
tion to the literature of a field where exten- 
sive and costly research projects are all too 
rare. 


LETITIA WALSH 
University of Illinois 


* 


GeorcE S. Counts, Education and American 
Civilization. A Publication of the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experi- 
mentation. New York 27: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1952. Pp. xiv+492. $3.75. 


The thesis of this volume is that education 
is never an autonomous process separate and 
apart from the society it serves, that educa- 
tion always develops and functions in a con- 
stant flow of consequence between society 
and its educational institutions, and that a 
great educational system will always have a 
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great conception of civilization. It is, how- 
ever, the relation between our educational 
system and the kind of civilization we pro- 
pose to build in America with which Counts 
is chiefly concerned. He insists with great 
earnestness that we have the spiritual and 
the material resources to build a civilization 
of beauty and grandeur, and he vigorously 
challenges educational leadership to make 
the vision of that kind of civilization the 
touchstone of both policy and program. The 
totalitarian world has developed a system of 
education devoted to the support of the val- 
ues and purposes of despotism. The author 
of this volume would confront totalitarian- 
ism with an educational system as effectively 
dedicated to the support of the values and 
purposes of free men in a free society. 

The end that the book attempts to 
achieve is sought “through an analysis in 
historical perspective of the broad features of 
our American civilization, an exploration of 
the dynamics of industrial society, an ex- 
amination of the major realities of the con- 
temporary epoch, and an affirmation of the 
values which should guide us in the rearing 
of the young in the coming years” (p. ix). 
Part I is devoted to the need for a great civ- 
ilization and the role that education can play 
in achieving it. Part II is an appraisal of our 
early American heritage. Part III, bearing 
the title “Toward a New Civilization,” ana- 
lyzes the consequences of technological revo- 
lution on the world of primary, face-to-face 
relations in which men live and on the or- 
dered pattern of man’s social institutions. 
Part IV restates the values that lie at the 
base of our Western civilization and shows 
how these values have taken form through 
the centuries and how they have become the 
essential elements in our democratic faith. In 
Part V the author comes to grips with the 
problem of designing an educational program 
adequate for the needs of an industrial age. 
The concluding part considers the role of the 
community and of the teacher in implement- 
ing the kind of educational progrem which is 
deemed essential for our time. 
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This is an important book—one that 
should be read both by professional educa- 
tional workers and by laymen. It should help 
give American education a purpose and di- 
rection it sorely needs. The fruits of Ameri- 
can education have long been too much pri- 
vate and personal and too little public and 
social. Even the scientific study of education 
has been very largely oriented around the 
concept of education as psychological process 
with relatively little concern for education as 
public and social policy. Certainly, the time 
has come to redress the balance. It is to be 
hoped that Counts’s stirring challenge to the 
teachers of our generation to catch the vision 
of a society in which the highest hopes and 
aspirations in the American tradition will be 
realized will contribute to that end. As he 
himself has put it, he will have accomplished 
his central purpose if he succeeds “in per- 
suading the members of the profession that 
those who instruct the younger generation 
must study our society and civilization in 
historical and world relations far more seri- 


ously and competently than ever before” 
(p. x). 

This book is recommended especially to 
those who are concerned with curriculum 
making at either the secondary-school or the 
college level. 


NEWTON EDWARDS 
University of Chicago 


* 


The English Language Arts. Prepared by the 
Commission on the English Curriculum of 
the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. New York 1: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1952. Pp. xxiv+502. $3.75. 


As the introductory volume in the Cur- 
riculum Series of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, The English Language 
Arts represents a major attempt at con- 
sensus on basic issues by a Commission on 
the English Curriculum appointed in 1945 
by the National Council with Dr. Dora V. 
Smith as director. The thirty-one members 
of the Commission and the more than one 
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hundred members of the Committee on 
Reading and Literature represent all levels 
of the educational system and all sections of 
the country. 

The remaining four volumes of the series 
are now in preparation. Volumes IT, III, and 
IV will treat in detail the English language 
arts in relation to the elementary school, the 
high school, and the college and university. 
Volume V will consider the preparation of 
teachers necessary to the success of this cur- 
riculum. 

Part I of the first volume is devoted to the 
basic platform of the teaching of English, the 
study of continuity of growth among learn- 
ers, a statement of experiences to be present- 
ed to learners, and a description of the proce- 
dures followed by the Commission. Part II 
gives an overview of suggested programs in 
language arts exemplified by descriptions of 
successful classroom practices throughout 
the country. Part III presents some of the 
problems faced by curriculum makers, such 
as relative emphasis upon various of the lan- 
guage arts and their interrelation, planned 
versus incidental programs, grade placement, 
minimum essentials, promotion practices, re- 
lation of the language arts to the total cur- 
riculum and to the library, meeting individu- 
al needs, grammar and linguistics, mass 
modes of communication, evaluation, and 
the nature of the program in speech and 
writing and in reading and literature. Part 
IV includes a treatment of evaluating in- 
struction, and extensive bibliography, and 
the index. 

In line with current trends in curriculum 
development, the members of the Commission 
believe that each school or college should 
work out its own curriculum for its own stu- 
dents. The Commission members, therefore, 
avoid’ outlining a single curriculum but, 
rather, devote their efforts to a presentation 
of principles, procedures, suggestions, and 
brief descriptions of sample units. These, in 
combination with the extensive, up-to-date 
bibliography, will be of help to curriculum 
committees throughout the country. 

The horizontal aspect, or breadth, of the 
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language-arts curriculum receives clear and 
helpful treatment. But the vertical, or se- 
quential, aspect is not adequately treated, in 
spite of the fact that the Commission empha- 
sizes throughout the book that “growth in 
ability to use language is as natural and con- 
tinuous as growth in any other phase of de- 
velopment. It occurs in a recognizable sequen- 
tial pattern and cannot be hurried or forced”’ 
(p. 31). Two similar, but more specific, state- 
ments appear: 


The teacher will make use of a listing of the 
skills that are peculiar to letter-writing, for 
example, in order of difficulty, so that the third- 
grade children will not struggle with skills in 
written expression that are better understood 
and used by youngsters in the sixth grade. 

What is true for letter-writing is equally true 
for other forms of written and oral expression, 
for listening, and for reading either to gain 
information or for pleasure [p. 109]. 


One hesitates to ask more of a commission 
whose members are working voluntarily and 
without the assistance of a grant from any 
foundation. But there is urgent need for 
leadership in helping teachers recognize the 
“recognizable sequential pattern.” It is to be 
hoped that additional guidance of this kind, 
in terms of student behavior, will be found in 
the forthcoming volumes of the series. 

Perhaps the books to appear later will 
also give further guidance in the matter of 
the organization of experiences. Do we have 
any evidence indicating the phases of the 
sequential pattern that are most effectively 
treated by a program built around activities, 
problems, and processes? Similarly, does re- 
search help to determine the phases of the 
sequential pattern that are most effectively 
treated by a program built around system- 
atic bodies of knowledge? Psychology of 
learning indicates that individual students 
often learn effectively by different methods. 
Has the Commission found any evidence 
that some students learn more effectively 
through one kind of curriculum organization 
than through another? 

Though the Commission has dealt with a 
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remarkable variety of real problems, some 
readers will regret certain omissions. It 
would have been helpful, for example, for the 
Commission to give more attention than is 
possible in one sentence to the “clearly 
marked social strata” that are so significant 
in modern life. What is the relation of this 
factor in our culture to the middle-class 
values said to dominate school curriculums 
today? Most teachers will regret also the 
failure of the Commission to make specific 
recommendations concerning class size and 
teaching load—problems which have taken 
on new aspects in the light of recent prac- 
tices in curriculum development. 

Some teachers may wish that minority re- 
ports had been included, for they might have 
eliminated some of the confusing treatments 
of the same issue. The reader, for example, 
cannot be sure of the views of even the ma- 
jority of the Commission in regard to the 
question of grouping: 

In general boys and girls tend to group them- 
selves homogeneously with respect to their 
physical and social development, and these 
natural groupings should be recognized and 
used by the school where possible [p. 38]. 

Though experimentation and experiences 
with homogeneous grouping in terms of mental 
ability and scholastic achievement yield con- 
flicting opinions, there is favorable evidence 
that both educationally and socially slow-learn- 
ing children benefit from being taught with 
other slow-learners. Gifted pupils are challenged 
to do their best when they are grouped with other 
gifted children [p. 267]. 


The addition of minority reports would, 
of course, have required more space. Such 
space might well have been available had 
there been less repetition throughout the 
book. The frequent repetition, for example, 
of descriptions of the characteristics of young 
people might have been avoided through 
more rigorous editing or through combining 
chapter ii with the appropriate sections in 
Part II. 

ELIzABETH H. Rusk 


Urbana, Illinois 
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RussEL N. Squire, Introduction to Music 
Education. New York 10: Ronald Press 
Co., 1952. Pp. x+186. $3.25. 


Comparatively few books have been pub- 
lished dealing with the teaching of music at 
all levels in public institutions of instruction. 
Books coverir:g the teaching of music, in- 
cluding those dealing with a specific educa- 
tional level, have been mainly concerned 
with methods, procedures, and materials. 
Squire’s book, in addition to these considera- 
tions, surveys the entire field of music edu- 
cation from philosophical and sociological 
standpoints. 

The volume is organized as a textbook for 
college survey courses dealing with music 
education as a whole. It is also intended for 
school administrators and music teachers at 
various levels, ranging from kindergarten to 
college. In addition to chapters devoted to 
the curriculum, the functions, and the teach- 
ing approaches proper to each school-age 
group, there are stimulating and challenging 
discussions of (1) the place of music in the 
life of the past and of the present, (2) some 
defects in current practices in public school 
music education, and (3) the scope and value 
of the leading music-aptitude tests. For the 
student, questions and exercises at the end of 
each chapter are intended to promote ani- 
mated class discussion; and for those who 
wish to intensify their study of one or more of 
the fields of inquiry, a comprehensive anno- 
tated bibliography is supplied. There are 
indexes of names and of subjects for ready 
reference. Mention should also be made of an 
appendix written by Karl W. Gehrkens, 
which deals with the philosophical and psy- 
chological aspects of music education. 

Let no one think that this is just another 
dull book on music education—a term that, 
like “music appreciation,” makes the expert 
practitioner of music “see red.” Most impar- 
tial readers of the chapter on a philosophy of 
music education will find it absorbing and 
stimulating to thought. True, it betrays 
some of the Messianic impulses to which 
many leaders in music education are prone. 
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Some readers may feel that, in claiming mu- 
sic as a cure-all for the world’s ills, the au- 
thor’s enthusiasm has exceeded his discre- 
tion. Hard-headed administrators and real- 
istic teachers of music and of other subjects 
may be dubious about the claim that music 
has so pronounced an influence on the lives 
of our youth, particularly music of the 
“great” composers as contrasted with the 
commercial music by popular composers. In 
the experience of these realists, the mass of 
our young people are swayed more by the 
rhythms of a samba than by those of a ga- 
votte by Bach! This, in spite of the fact that 
“good” music is disseminated everywhere by 
radio and phonograph; for, as the author 
says, “music, like air [italics ours], is avail- 
able almost everywhere for the taking” (p. 
36). Perhaps that is the trouble. Since air is 
everywhere around us, we are not conscious 
of it unless it is no longer fresh or present. 
Music, likewise, may be too readily available 
today to be appreciated or even listened to. 

It would exceed the compass of this re- 
view to comment on all the interesting points 
raised in the chapters concerned with the 
three main levels of school music: elementary 
school, junior high school, and senior high 
school. A few will be noted below. 

Some teachers of elementary-school music 
would find the advocacy of tapping the 
rhythm of a melody open to serious objec- 
tion. They would maintain that only the 
beats should be marked by the physical ac- 
tion of tapping; the rhythm could be felt by 
free and partly unconscious bodily move- 
ments as described by Dalcroze in his system 
of eurhythmics. 

Almost any discussion of activities in the 
junior high school—in this case, music— 
veers around to the matter of discipline. Is 
bad discipline the fault of the teacher, as 
Squire implies? How about bare and unat- 
tractive classrooms with neighboring dis- 
tracting noises, faulty recording equipment, 
out-of-tune and tinny pianos, against all of 
which the musical masterpieces presented to 
the class have to contend? 
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On the senior high school level Squire 
rightly maintains that the appreciation les- 
son should be emphasized and that its suc- 
cess depends greatly on how it is presented 
and on the favorable environment surround- 
ing it. 

Hardly anyone would disagree with the 
author’s catalogue of needs for public music 
education today. Among these he stresses the 
need for better-equipped musicians as teach- 
ers. The cause of the present dearth of teach- 
ers thus prepared is the demand of some 
administrators for teachers who will give 
instruction in other subjects in addition to 
music. Squire is correct in affirming that the 
breadth of the field of music and the taxing 
nature of its requirements leave little time or 
energy for the teaching of any other subject. 
The demand by superintendents for teachers 
as Jacks-of-all-trades “evidences a greater in- 
terest in the budget than in the children or 
the future of our citizenry” (p. 97). 

A lot of dynamite is packed into the chap- 
ter on music in the college. A lethal stick is 
buried in a footnote on page 111, which 
charges that the heavy academic require- 
ments loaded on the teacher-training music 
programs of some colleges represent the de- 
mand of departments of privileged subject- 
matter fields that al/ students take certain of 
their courses. The charge may be exagger- 
ated, but it does show the turning of the 
worm. Several curricular plans are proposed 
for a more efficient training program, which, 
apart from their strengths or weaknesses, 
give evidence of much thought. 

On the whole, then, this is a forward-look- 
ing, thought-provoking, and challenging 
book—one well suited to its purposes. It 
should be in the hands of everyone interested 
in the enrichment of education and of life 
itself. 

V. Howarp TALLEY 


University of Chicago 
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Paut R. Mort and WALTER C. REUSSER, 
Public School Finance: Its Background, 
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Structure, and Operation. New York 36: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1951 (sec- 
ond edition). Pp. xxii+640. $6.00. 


The second edition of this standard work 
in the field of educational finance incorpo- 
rates most of the significant developments in 
school taxation, expenditures, and state and 
federal aid which have occurred during the 
decade that has elapsed since Public School 
Finance first appeared in print. Indeed, to a 
very considerable degree, the “growing 
edge”’ of ideas and concepts in this field is 
found, peculiarly enough, in textbooks writ- 
ten for classroom instruction rather than in 
articles and monographs on specialized 
topics. Many of the latter are of a service or 
survey type, and some are designed to influ- 
ence political or lay bodies to take specific 
positions on current problems of policy. 

The policy problems in this area have not 
significantly altered during the past decade, 
although the political and economic environ- 
ment in which their solution must be found 
has changed considerably. Equality of educa- 
tional opportunity, both within and between 
states, remains an ethical ideal rather than a 
practical reality in many instances, and 
slightly less than half of the present volume 
is devoted to various facets of this problem 
(Book III, “Trends and Needs in State and 
Federal Participation in School Support’’). 
Few of the arguments are new, although the 
data have been reworked and some improv- 
ments in apportionment formulas have been 
recommended. Educational finance people in 
general, and Mort in particular, have at- 
tempted, with varying degrees of success, to 
urge the adoption of sound fiscal and educa- 
tional policy in this regard for well over a 
third of a century—“by varied iteration to 
impress alien truths on reluctant minds,” in 
the words of Wicksteed. 

Professors Mort and Reusser’s outstand- 
ing characteristics are shrewdness and prac- 
ticality combined with wide acquaintance 
with the relevant literature in the field. The 
volume is enriched by Mort’s varied experi- 
ence as a member of, or research adviser to, 
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an innumerable host of boards, inquiries, 
and commissions which have investigated 
problems of school finance during the last 
three decades. Moreover, as is all too rarely 
the case, his experience has served to alter 
his convictions rather than to ossify his prej- 
udices, as is exemplified by his findings in the 
crucial issue of fiscal dependence versus inde- 
pendence of school boards. The essential is- 
sue, as he now conceives it, is that of effective 
decision-making on educational policy by the 
electorate as a whole, for which purpose he 
recommends, or at least is favorably disposed 
toward, citizen participation along lines simi- 
lar to the New England and New Jersey 
community meetings. 

One of the major themes of the volume is 
the relation between support of education 
and the character of the decision-making 
process—the forms and methods by which 
the body politic and its elected or appointed 
instrumentalities jointly decide on social pol- 
icy. The authors’ hypothesis may be stated 
as follows: ‘There are straws in the wind 
that suggest the conclusion that vigorous 
support for public education is associated 
with closeness of the relationship of the 
people with the budget-determining process” 
(p. 85). In reviewing the experience of West 
Virginia under the county unit system, the 
authors indorse Strayer’s suggestion that the 
operational efficiency of the large units may 
have been purchased at the cost of severing, 
or at least weakening, the connection be- 
tween the schoo] system and the people of 
the community. This riay be expressed in 
other terms by the statement that the opti- 
mum-sized administrative unit is larger than 
the optimum-sized decision-making unit. 

Other aspects of decision-making are 
brought to the fore by the discussion of cri- 
teria for determining the level of the “foun- 
dation program.” Mort has now moved away 
from the concept of average practice in a rep- 
resentative community and tends to base his 
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present recommendations on what the people 
of the state as a whole, if they “could meet as 
a school meeting” (p. 394) in full awareness 
of the facts, would choose to spend for 
schools. While there are some operational 
difficulties with this concept, its usefulness 
as a policy ideal is clearly evident. 

In this and other connections, enlightened 
social choice regarding the level of expendi- 
tures for education depends in very large de- 
gree upon our ability to assess and measure 
the educational output which can be secured 
at different expenditure levels. One of the in- 
teresting features of the revised edition of 
Mort and Reusser’s book is chapter vii on 
“Cost and Character of Education,” which 
attempts to measure the amount of educa- 
tional output at different input levels for 
various types of school systems. Inputs are 
measured in money terms, while output is 
computed by means of an (unweighted) in- 
dex composed of ten or twelve items which 
lend themselves to approximate qualitative 
evaluation. 

The construction of an input-output func- 
tion of this type is fraught with methodologi- 
cal difficulties—this is inevitable whenever 
social scientists attempt to quantify in- 
tangibles—but the progress of knowledge 
consists in supplanting intuitive judgment 
by objective measurement, and Mort and 
Reusser’s work is a brave first attempt in this 
direction. The present writer would suggest, 
however, that the various components of ed- 
ucational output, given by the authors as 
“reading, writing, arithmetic,” “basic knowl- 
edge for Americans,” and similar designa- 
tions, be defined a bit more rigorously and 
that each be weighted according to some 
rough estimate of its relative importance, as 
viewed by the consensus of value and belief 
in the community. 


PROCTER THOMSON 


University of Chicago 
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